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ADVERTISEMENT. 


preface or advertifement. The 
very title of a T reatife upon the 
airt of dancing by a dancing- 
mafter, implicitly threatens To 
much either of the exageration 
of the profeffion, or of the re- 
commendation of himfelf, and 
moft probably of both, that it 
cannot be improper for me to 


HAT I have here to 
fay is rather in the na- 
ture of an apology than of a 



A 


be- 


X ADVERTISEMENT. 

befpeak the reader’s favorable 
precaution againft fb natural a 
prejudice. My principal mo- 
tive for hazarding this pro- 
duction is, indilputably, gra- , 
titude. ^ The approbation with- 
which my endeavours to pleale 
in the dances of my compo- 
lition have been honored, in- 
fpired. me with no fentiment fo 
lirongly as, that of defiring to 
prove to the public,^ that fenfi- 
bility of its favor 5 which, in 
an artili, is more than a duty. 
It is even one of the means of 
obtaining its favor, ? by. its in- 
fpiring that aim .at perfection, 

in 
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in order to the deferving it,* 
which is unknown to a merely 
mercenary fpirit. 'Under the 
influence of that fentiment, it 
occurred to me, that it rnight 
not be unpleafing to .the public 
to have a fair ftateof the pre- 
tentions of this art to its en- 
couragement, and even to its 
efteem, laid before it, by a 
oradlitioner of this art. Iii 
; fating thefe pretentions, there 
is nothing I (hall more avoid 
than the enthuliafm arifing 
from that vanity or lelf-con- 
ceit, which leads people into 
the ridicule of over-rating, the 

A 2 merit 
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XU 


merit or importance of their 
profeffion. I fhall not^ for ex^ 
ample, prelume to recommend 
dancing as a virtue; but I 
may, without prefumption, re^* 
prefent it as one of the prin- 
cipal graces, and, in the juft 
light, of being employed in 
adorning and making Virtue 
amiable, who is far from re- 
jecting luch affiftence. In the 
view of a genteel exercife, it 
ftrengthens the body ; in the 
view of a liberal accomplifh- 
ment, it vifibly diffufesa grace- 
ful agility through it ; in the 
view of a private or public en- 
ter- 


4 

t 


ADVERTISEMENT, xiii 

tertainment, it is not only a 
general inftindl of nature, ex- 
preffing health and joy by no- 
thing lb ftrongly as by dancing ; 
but is lulceptible withall of the 
moft elegant collateral embel- 
lilhments of tafte, from po- 
etry, mulic, painting, and 
machinery. 

One of the greateft and moft 
admired inftitutors of youth, 
whole fine tafte has been al- 
lowed clear from the leaft tinc^ 
ture of pedantry, Quintilian 
recommends elpecially the ta- 
lent of dancing, as conducive 

to 
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to ^ the formation of orators: 

/ ~ . " '* ^ 

tiot, as he very juftly obferves, 
that, an orator ,’lhould retain 
any "thins of the air of a dan- 
cihg-niafter, , in his motion or 
geilure j,. but| that the impref- 
fion from the- graces of that 
art fbould ; f , have infenfibly 
ftoln into his manner, and 
faftiioned it to pleafe. 


Even that auftere critic, 
Scaliger, made the principles 
of it fo far his concern, that 
he was able perfonally to la- 
tisfy an Emperor’s curiofity, 
^ to the nature and meaning 

ot 

I 


AD.VERTISEMEN T. . xv ; 

of the Pirrhic dance, by ex- , 

ecuting it before him » 

» 

« 

% ^ r » » 

All this I mention purely; 
to obviate the prepofleflion of 
the art being fo frivolous, (b 
unworthy of the attention of 
the manly and grave, as it is 
vulgarly, or on a lliperficial 
view, imagined. It is not 
high notions of it that I am fo 
weak as to aim at impreffing; 
all, that I wilh is to give juft 
ones : it being perhaps as little 
eligible, for want of conlider- 
ation, to fee lefs in this art 

than 
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than it really deferves, than, 
from a fbnd partiality for it, 
to fee more than there is in 

It. 



A 
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TREATISE 

ON THE 

ART of DANCING. 


Of the Antient Dance* 

* 

I N moft of the nations among the 
antients, dancing was not only 
much pracSlifed, but conftituted 
not even an inconfiderable part of their 
religious rites and ceremonies. The^ 
accounts we have of the facred dances, 
of the Jews efpecially, as well as of 
other nations, evidently attell it. 

B The 
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The Greeks, who probably took their 
firft i^as of this art, as they did of moft 
others, from Egypt, where it was in great 
efteem and pradtice, carried it up to a 
very high pitch. They were in gene- 
ral, in their bodies, extremely well con- 
formed, and difpofed for this exercife. 

' Many of them piqued themfelves on 
rivalling, in excellence of execution, 
"HtKe m’oft'celebrated mafters of the art. ^ 
That majeftic air, fo natural to them, 
while' they preferred their liberty, the 
delicacy of their tafte, and the culti- 
vated . agility of their limbs, all qua-' 
lifted them for making an agreeable 
figure in this kind of entertainment- 
Nothing could be more graceful than 
the -motion of their arms. They did 
not fo much regard the nimblenefs and 
capering with' the legs and feet, on 
• which we lay fo great a ftrefs. Attitude, 

- • .. grace. 
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*0 

•grace, expreffion, were their- principal 
objed:. , They executed fcarce any 
thing in dancing, without fpecial regard 
to that expreffion which may be termed 
the life and foul of it. 

^ 'I 

* . - . 

Their ilieps and motions were all 

I ' ^ * 

diftindl, clear, and neat; proceeding 
from a ftrength fo fuppled, as to give 
their joints all the requifite flexibility 
and obedience to‘ command. 

* . 

. They did not fo much affedl the 
moderately comic, or half ferious, as 
they did the great, the pompous, or 
heroic ftile of dance. They fpared for 
no pains nor cofl:, towards the per- 
fection of their dances. The figures 
were exquifite.. The leafl: number of 
the figurers were forty or fifty. Their 
drefles were magnificent ' and in tafte. 
Their decorations were fublime. A 

f ^ ^ * * 

' B ^2 " ’ competent 
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competent /kill in the theatrical, or 
adror’s art, and a great one in that of 
dancing, was neceflary forbeingadmitted 
into the number of figurers. In fhort, 
every thing was in the higheft order, 
and very fit to prove the miftake of 
thofe who imagine that the dances are, 
in operas for example, no more than a 

• I 

kind of neceflary expletive of the inter- 
vals of the a6ls, for the repofe of the fingers. 

The Greeks confidered dancing in 

another point of light ; all their feftivals 

and games, which were in greater 

hurnber than in other countries, were 

intermixed and heightened with dances 

peculiarly compofed in honor of their 

deities. From before their altars, and 

* 

from their places of worihip, they were 
fbon introduced upon tlieir theatres, 
to which they were undoubtedly a prior 
invention. The ftrophe, antiftrophe, 

• " and 
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and cpode, were nothing but certain 
mcafiires petformed by a chorus of 
dancers, in harmony with the voice; 
certain movements in (lancing corre- 
fpondent to the fubjedl, which were all 
along confidered as a conftitutive part 
of the performance. The dancing even 
governed the meafureof the ftanzas; 
as the fignification of the words ftrophe 
and antiftrophe, plainly imports, they 
might be properly called danced himns. 
The truth is, that tragedy and comedy, 
made alfo originally to be fung, but 
which, in procefs of time, upon truer 
principles of nature, came to be adted 
and declaimed, were but fuper-indudlions 
to the chorufes, of which, in tragedy 
elpecially, the tragic-writers, could not 
well get rid, as being part of the reli- 
gious ceremony. 


This 


% 
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This folves, in a great meafure, the 
feeming abfurdity of their interference 
with. the fubjedt of the drama : being 
.deemed fo indifpenfable a part of the 
performance, that the feene itfelf was 
•liardly more fo : confequently, there 
•was no fecret fuppofed to be more vio- 
lated by fpeaking before them, than 
^before the inanimate feene itfelf. But 
what was at leaft excufable, on this 
footing, in the antients, would be an 
unpardonable abfurdity in the moderns. 

Athenaeus, who has left us an account 
of many of the antient dances, as the 
MaSlrifmus^ a dance entirely for the fe- 
male fex, the Molojjicy the Perlian 
Siemnisy &c. obferves, that in the ear- 
lieft ages of antiquity, dancing was 
efteemed an exercife, 'not only not in- 
confiftent with decency and gravity, 
^ - but 
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ART OF DANCING. 23 
but pradlifed by perfons of the greateft: 
worth and honor. Socrates himfelf, 
learnt the art, when he was already ad- 
vanced in years. 

Cautious as I am of uling a falfe ar- 
gument, I fhould fay, that the making 
dances . a part of their religious cere- 
monies, was a mark of their attri- 
buting even a degree of fandlity to 

them ; but that I am aware there were 

• \ 

many things that found a place, in their 
feftivals and games, which, among thofe 
heathens, were fo far from having any 
thing of facred in them, that they did 
not even fliow a refpeft for common 
decency or morality. 

But as to dancing, it may be pre- 
fumed, that that exercifewas confidered 
as having nothing intrinfically In if, 
contrary to purity of manners orchaftity, 

lincc 
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fince it made a confiderable part of 
the worfhip paid to the prefiding god- 
defs of that virtue, Diana, .in the fefti** 
vals confecrated to her. Heir altar was 
held in the higheft veneration by the 
antients. ' Temples of the greateft mag- 
nificence were crefted in honor of this 
goddels. Who does not know the great 
Diana of Ephefus ? The aflemblics in 
her temples were folemn, and at ftated 
periods. None were admitted but 
virgins of the mofi: fpotlefs character. 
They executed dances before the altar, 
in honor of the deity, with a moft 
graceful decency ; invoking her cemti- 
nual infpiration of pure thoughts, and 
her proteftion of their chaftity. Thofe 
of them, who diftinguifhed themfelves 
above the reft, by fuperior graces of 
performance, received rewards not only 
from the prieftefs of Diana, but from 
their own parents. Nor were the young 

mei> 
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ART OF DANCING. 25 
fnen but curioufly inquifitive, as to who 

particularly excelled on thefe occafions. 
DiftinfHon in thefe dances was a great 
incentive to love, and produced many 
happy unions. 

, • 

Such of thefe virgin? as. married, re- 
tained, in quality of wives, fuch a vene- 
ration for this fort of wor/hip, that they 
formed an aflembly of matrons, who 
on fet days, performed much the fame 
devotion, imploring, in concert, of 
the goddefs, a continuance of her gifts, 
and of that fpirit of purity, the fitteft to 
make them edifying examples of con- 
jugal love and maternal tendernefs. 

Innocent amufements having been 
ever reputed allowable, and even ne- 
ceffary expedients for relaxing both mind 

C and 
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and body frorn the fatigue of feri- 
ous or robuft occupations, Diana 
had her temples, efpecially in countries 
proper for hunting, wherd the parents 
ufed to refort with their children, and en- 
couraged them to partake of the diverfions 
in which dancing had a principal fliare. 


The anlients have left us an unac- 
countable defcription of the Bacchanali- 
ans, whofe deportment forms a link- 
ing contrail to the decent regular- 
ity obferved in the worlhip of Diana. 
The Bacchanalians llrolled the country, 
and, in the courfe of that vagabond 
fcheme, erefted temporary huts, their 
refidence being always Ihort wherever 
they came. In their intoxication they 
feemed to defy all decency and order; 
affedling noife, and a kind of tumultu- 
ous, boillerous joy, in which- there 

could never be any true pleafure or har- 
mony > 
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mony. They were, in the licentiouf- 
nefs of their manners,' a nuifance to fo- 
ciety ; w^hich they fcandalized and dif- 
turbed by their riots, tlieir mad frolics, 
and even by their quarrels. Their heads 
and waifts were bound with ivy, and in 
their hands they brandifhed a thirfus, 
or, kind of lance, garnifhcd with vine- 
leaves, When by any foulnefs of wea- 
ther they were driven into their huts, 
they pafTed their time in a kind of noily 
merriment, of fhoutings and dithiram- 
bic catches, accompanied by timpa- 
nums,by cymbals, by fiftrums, and other 
inftruments, in which noifc was more 
confulted than mufic, and correfponded 
to the fort of time they kept to them, 
in tfie frantic agitations of their Bacchic 
cnthufiafm. The Corybantcs were call- 
ed fo from their diforderly dancing as 
they went along. 

C 2 


The 
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The Pirrhic dance differs not much 
from Plato’s military dance. The in- 
vention of it is moft generally attributed 
to Pirrhus, fon of Achilles 5 at lead this 
opinion is countenanced by Lucian, in 
his treatife upon dancing ; though it is 
moft probably derived from’ the Mem- 
phitic dance of Egypt. The manner 
of it was to dance armed to the found of 
inftruments. Xenophon takes notice of 
thefe dances ’in armour, efpccially 
among the Thracians, who were fo 
warlike a people. In their dance to 
mufic, they exhibited the imitation 
of a battle. They executed various 
evolutions ; they feemed to wound 
each other mortally, fome falling down 
as if they had received their death- 
wound 3 while thofe who had given the 
blow fung to the fong of triumph, call- 
ed 
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ARTOF DANCING.. 29 
ed Sitalidy and then withdrew, leaving 
the reft to take up their feeming dead 
comrade, and to make preparations for 
his mock-funeral, in the pantomime 

ftile of dance. He has alfo defcribed 
the dance of the Magnefians, in which 
they reprefented their tilling the ground, 
in an attitude, and in readinefs for de- 
fence, againft expefted moroders. They 
put themfelves in a pofture of protedting 
their plough, with other motions expref- 
five of their refolution and courage, all 
adapted to the found of the flute. 
The moroders arrive, prevail, and bind 
the hufbandmen to their plough, and 
this terminates the dance. Sometimes 
the dance varies, and the husbandmen 
prevailing, bind the moroders. 

The fame author mentions alfo the 
My flans who danced in armour, and 
Iiled a particular fort of peltce or targets, 

on 
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on which they received the blows. In 
fliort, thefe armed dances had different 
names beftowed upon them, according 
to the countries in which they were 
ufed. 

t 

The Egyptians and Greeks were ex- 
travagantly expenfive in their public fef- 
tlvals, of whichy dancing- always confti- 
tuted a confiderable part. 

The Romans, among whom the more 
coarfe and licentious dances derived from 
the Hetrufeans, had at firft prevailed, 
came at length to adopt the improve- 
ments of tafte, and confequently of de- 
cency and regularity ; the feftivals, of 
which dancing was to compofe the prin- 
cipal entertainment, were adapted to 
the fcafon of the year, 

Every autumn, for example, it was 
a conftant cuftom, for thofe who could 

afford 
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afford the expence, to build a magnifi- 
cent faloon in the midft of a delightful 
garden. This ball-room was decorated 
in the mofi: brilliant manner : At one 
end of the ball-room flood a ftatue of 
Pomona, furrounded with a great num- 
ber of bafkets made in the neateft man- 
ner, and full of all thefineft fruits that 
the feafon produced. Thefe, with tlie 
ftatue, were placed under a canopy hung 
round with clufters of real grapes and 
vine-leaves, fo artfully difpofed as to 
appear of the natural growth. Thefe 
ferved to refrefh both the eye and mouth. 

The performers of the ball went up to 
this part of the faloon; in couples, pro- 
ceflionally, to avoid confufion. Each 
youth took care to help his partner to 
what fhe liked beft, and then returned, 
in the fame regular manner, to the 
other end of the room, when they 
■ferved what remained to the reft of 

the 
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the fpeftators. After which the ball 
immediately began. 

* 

I was jfhown, by an Italian painter, a 
curious pidlure in his pofleffion, of the 
antients celebrating one of this kind of 
feftivals. The attitudes into which the 
figures were put, and which appeared 
to have been drawn for the conclu^ 
fion of the ball, were beautiful beyond 
imagination. 

In winter there were balls In the 
city of Rome ; for which the appro- 
priated apartments were commodious^ 
and where the illuminations were fo 
great, that notwithftanding the ufual 
rigor of that feafcn, the room was fuf- 
ficiently warm. 

Round the room there were tables and 
ftands, on which was placed the defert 
and there were generally twelve per- 
/ font 
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fbns chofen to diftribute the refrelh- 
ments, and do the honors of the ball. 
The whole was conduced with the 
utmoft decency and regularity, while 
Rome preferved her refpedl: for virtue 
and innocence of manners. 

t 

By the beft accounts procurable^ 
their ferious dances were properly inter- 
fperfed and inlivcned with comic move- 
ments. Their firft fteps were folemn 
and majeftic,and,by couples they turned 
under each other’s arms; and when the 
whole thus turned together, they could 
not -but afford a pleafing fight. After 
which they refumed the ferious again, 
and fo proceeded alternately till they 
concluded the dance. 

In the fpring, the country became 
naturally the feene of their dances. The 
beft companies reforted, efpecially to 

D fuch 
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fuch villages as were noted for the moft 
pure and falubrious fprings of water. 

If the weather was mild, they danced 
upon an open green; if not, they formed 
a large covered pavilion, in the middle 
of which they placed the ftatue of 
Flora, ornamented with flowers, round 
which they performed their dances. 
Firft the youth, then thofc of riper years ; 
and laftly, thofe of a more advanced 
age. After each of thefe divifions had 
danced feparately, they all joined and 
formed one great circle. The moft • 
diftinguiflied for excellence in the per- 
forming thefe dances, had for reward the 
privilege of taking a flower, with great 
folemnity, from the ftatue of the goddefs. 
This was efteemed fo high an honor, 
that it is fcarce imaginable how great an 
emulation this inlpired ; as this privilege 
was tQ be obtained by the impartial de^ 
termination of the beft judges. 

Sum- 
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Summer was however the feafon In 
which the pleafure of dancing was car- 
ried to the higheft pitch. For the 
fcene of it, they chofe a fhady and de- 
lightful part of a wood, where the fiin- 

ihine could not incommode them, and 

/ 

where care was taken to clear the ground 
underfoot, for their performance. A 
young lady of the moft eminence for 
rank and beauty was chofen to perlb- 
nate the goddefs Ceres. Her drefi was 
of an exquilite tafte, ornamented with 
tufts of gold, in imitation of wheat- 
fheaves: while her head was decked 
with a kind of crown compofed of 
ipangles, reprefenting the ears of ripe 
corn, and perhaps, for the greater fim- 
plicity, of the natural grain itfelf. Thofe 
who danced round her, all wore wreaths 
of the choiceft flowers, and were drefled 
in white, with their hair flowing loofe, 
in the ftile pf wood-nimphs. On this 

Da occa- 
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occafion, there was always a great croud 
of Ipeftators; and the joy that appear- 
ed in each parent’s eye, when Their 
daughters were, applauded, made no 
fmall part of the entertainment. As gar- 
lands, and wreaths of dowers compofed 
the principal ornament of the perfons 
who performed in this dance, fuch a 
refpedl was had for it by the people in 
general, that theyabftained from gather- 
ing any flowers, till after this feftival 
was over. 

I have myfelf feen a drawing of this 

rural dance, in which I counted no lefs 

than fixty performers. 

* 

The celebrated Pilades is mentioned 

I 

to have been the great improver of 
this dance. He excluded from it all 
jumping or capering, for fear of violating 
or of disfiguring the graceful regularity of 

the 
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the whole, which he confidered as the 
moft eflential towards prefcrving a pleaf- 
ing effedl. 

Not lefs than two months 'were the 
ufual time of preparation for thii dance, 
to which there was always^ a confluence 
of perfons from all the neighbouring 
parts. But none wxre allowed the liberty 
ofdancing, except perfons of the firftrank 
and ' diftinition in the country ; the 
whole being regulated by Ibme perfoii 
abling in quality of choragus^ or diredfor 
of the dance. 

The reign of Auguftus Caefar was 
undoubtedly the epoch, of the eftablifh- 
ment in Rome, of the art of dancing in 
its greateft fplendor. Cahufac, an inge- 
nious French author, in his hiftorical 
treatife of this art, afflgns to that em- 
peror a deep political defign in givirrg it 

fo 
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{o great an encouragement as he un- 
doubtedly did ; that of diverting the Ro- 
mans from ferious thoughs on the lofs of 
their liberty ; efpecially in fomenting 
a diflention among them, about fo fri- 
volous an object as the competition be- 
tween thofe two celebrated dancers. Pi- 
lades and Bathillus. That fomething of 
this fort might be the defign of that em- 
peror, is not to be doubted ; but Cahufac, 
over-heated, perhaps, by his fubje(a:,ex- 
agerates the importance of it beyond 
the bounds of cool reafbn. So much 
however is true, that thofe two dancers 
were extremely eminent in their art, 
and may be efteemed the founders of 
that theatrical dancing, or pantomime 
execution, for which it is not fufficient 
to be only a good dancer, but there is 
alfo required the being a good adtor ; 
in both which lights, thefe two artifts 
were allowed to excel, Pilades in the 

ferious 
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ferious or tragic dance, Bathillus in the 
comic. 

t 

Thefe alfo founded a kind of acade- 
mies of dancing, which produced fcve- 
ral eminent artifts, but none that ever 
equalled themfelves in performance or 
reputation. What hiftory records of 
them, and of their powers, as well as 
of that theatrical pantomime dance, of 
which they were the introdudlors, in 
Rome, would exceed belief, if it was 
not attefted by fuch a number of au- 
thors as leave no room to think it an 
impofition* 

But as to dancing itfelf, either con- 
lidered in a religious, or in only an amu- 
live light, it may be pronounced to 
have been among the Romans, as old 
as Rome itfelf, and like that rude in its 
beginnings, but to have received gra- 
dual 
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dual improvement, as fall as the other 
arts and fciences gained ground, 

Proceffional dances were alfo much 
in vogue among that people. They had 
efpccially an anniverfary ceremony or 

I 

proceflion, called, from its pre-emi- 
nence, fingly, PoMPA, or the Pomp. 

It was celebrated, in commemora- 
tion of a vidiory obtained over the 
• Latians, the news of which was faid 
to have been brought by Caftor and 
Pollux, in perfon. This feftival, was, 
at firfl, confecrated to Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva. .But it' was afterwards 
made more general, and celebrated in 
honor of all the Gods. This procef- 
fion was in the month of September. 
It began at the temple of yupifer Capi- 
tolinus, proceeded to the Forum Roma- 
numy from thence to the Velabrutriy and . 

after- 
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afterwards to the Grand Circus. You 

/ 

have in Onuphrius Panvinius, the order 
of this procefllon at large, of ^X'hich the 
direftors were the chief magiftratcs of 
the city : the fons of the nobility lead- 
ing the van. Thofe of the Equeftrian 
order, whofc fathers were worth a 
hundred and fifty thoufand fefterces, 
followed on horfeback. It would be 
here foreign from my purpofe to give 
the whole delcription of this procef- 
fion, and of thofe who compofed it. 
It is fufficient to pbferve, that procef- 
fional dancing conftituted a confide- 
rable part of it. The Pirrhic dance, exe- 
cuted to a martial air, called the Pro^ 
celeumaticus^ employed the men of 
arms. Thefe were followed by per- 
fons who danced and leaped, in the 
manner of Satirs, fome of them in the 
drefs afcribed to Silenus^ attended by 
performers on inftruments adapted to 

E that 
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that character of dance. Thefe made 
the comic part of the proceffion, and 
the perfons reprefenting Satirs, took 
care to divert the people by leaps, by a 
difplay of agility, and by odd uncouth at- 
titudes, fuch as were in the charadter 
they had affumed. There were alfo 
in another part of the proceffion twelve 
*Sa/u, or priefts of Mars, fo called from 
their making facred dances in honor of 
that God, the moft confiderable part 
of their worfhip ; thefe were headed 
by their mafter or Prcejii/y the leader of 
the dance, a term afterwards affumed 
by the Chriftian Prelates. There were 
alfo the Saltan virgins, befides another 
divifion of the Salu called Agonenfes or 
Collini. 

Nor is the procelfional dancing any 
thing furprizing; concerning that among 
the heathens, and even among the 

Hebrews^ 
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Hebrews, they were greatly in ufe. 
Who does not know that David’s 
dancing before the arch was but in 
confequence of its being one of the 
religious ceremonies on that occafion ? 

The heathens ufed efpecially to form 
dances before their altars, and round 
.the ftatues of their gods. The Sa/'u, 
or priefts of Mars, whole dances were 
fo framed as to give an idea of military 
exercife and adlivity, threw into tlieir 
performance fteps fo expreffive and 
majeftic, as not only to defend their 
motions and geftures from any idea 
of levity and burlefque, which it is fo 
natural for the moderns to aflbciate 
with that of dancing, but even .to in- 
fpire the beholders with relpedl and 
a religious awe. The priefts chofen for 
this fundtion, were always perfons of 
the nobleft afpedl, fuitable to the dignity 

E 2 of 
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of the facerdotal miniftry. And fo little 
needs that dignity of the heathen mi- 
niftry be thought to be wounded or 
violated by the adl of dancing, in reli- 
gious worfliip, that dances were adtually 
in ufe among the primitive Chriftians, 
in their religious aflemblies. There 
was a place in their churches, efpecially 
allotted for thefe confecrated dances, 
upon folemn feftivals, which even gave 
the name of choir to thofc parts of the 
church now only appropriated to the 
reading of the divine fervice, and to 
iinging. In Spain, it long remained an 
eftabliflied cuftom for Chriftians to af- 
fernble in the church-porches, where, 
in honor of God, they fang facred 
himns, and to the tunes of them, per- 
formed dances, that were extremely 
pleafing, for the decent and beautiful 
ftmplicity of the execution. All which 
I mention purely to falve that incon- 

fiftence. 
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fiftence, of the levity of dancing with 
the gravity of divine worfliip. An 
inconfiftence of which the antients had 
no idea ; fince, on that occafion, they 
almoft conftantly joined dancing to 
finging. 

They are both natural expreflions of 
joy and feftivity ; and as fuch they 
thought neither of them improper in 
an addrefs of gratulation to the deity, 
whom they fuppofed rather pleafed at 
fuch innocent oblations of the heart, 
exulting in his manifold bounties and 
bleffings. 

1 

From before tlie altar, among the 
heathens, the admiffion of dances up- 
on the theatre, was rather an extenfion 
of their’ power to entertain, than a total 
change of their deftination ; lince the 
theatres thcmfelves were dedicated to 

the 
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the worfliip of the heathen deities^ of 
which their making a part was one of' 
the principal objedtions of the primi- 
tive Chriftians to the theatres them- 
felves. However, it was from the thea- 
tres that dancing received its great and 
capital improvement. 

As an exercife, thq virtue of dancing 

was well known to the ancients, for its 

* 

keeping up the ftrength and agility of 
the human body. There is a remark 

which I fubmit to the confideration 
of the reader, that it is not impof- 
fible but that the antient Romans, 
who were, generally fpeaking, low in 
ftature, and yet were eminently ftrong, 
owed that advantage to their cultiva- 
tion of bodily exercife. This kept their 
limbs fupple, and rendered their confti- 
tution flout and hardy. Now, very la- 
borious exercifes would rather wear out 

the . 
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the machine than they would invigorate 
it, if there was not a due relaxation, 
which fhould not, however, be too abrupt 
a tranfition from the moft fatiguing ex- 
ercifesto a ftate of abfolute reft. Where- 
as that dancing, of which they were fo 
fond, afforded them, not only a pleafing 
employ of vacant hours, but, withall, 
in its keeping up the pliability of 
their limbs, made them find more eafe 
in the application of themfelves to more 
athletic, or to more violent exercifes, 
either of war or of the chace : while 
all together bred that firmnefs of their 
mufcles, that robuft compadnefs and 
vigor of body, which enabled them to 
atchieve that military valor, to which 
they owed all their conquefts and their 
glory. 

Certain it is then, that among theRo- 
mans, even in the moft martial days of 

that 
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that republic, the art of dancing was 
taught, as one .of the points of accom- 
plifhment neceflary to the education of 
youth ; and was even pradHfed among 
the exercifes of the Circus. I need not 
obferv^e, that there were alfo various 
abufesof dancing, which they very juft- 
ly accounted diflionorable to thofe who 
praftifed them, whether in public or 
private. Thefe, in the degenerate . days 
of Rome, grew to an enormous excefs. 
But I prefume no one will judge of an 
art by the abufe that may be made 
of it. 


OF 





OF 

DANCING 

» • 

In General. 


T his is one of the arts, in which, 
as in all the reft, the ftudy of 
nature is elpecially to be recommended. 
She is an unerring guide. She gives 
- that harmony, that power of plealing 
to the produ6li<^s of thofe who con- 
fult her, which fuch as negledt her 
muft never expeft. They will furniih 
' nothing but monfters and difcor- 
dances; or, at the heft, butfometimes 
lucky hits, without meaning or con- 
nexion. 

V. # • 

F All 
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All the imitative arts acknowledge 
this principle. 

In Poetry, a happy choice of the moft 
proper words for exprelling the fenti- 
ments and images drawn from the ob- 
fervation. of nature, conftitutes the 
principal objeft of the poet. 

In Painting, the diipofition of the 
fubjedl, the refemblance of the color- 
ing to that of the original, in fhort the 
grcateft poffible adherence to nature, 
is the merit of that art. 

In Mufic, that expreffion of the paf- 
fions which fhould raife the fame in the 
hearer, whether of joy,, affliftion, ten- 
dernefs, or pity, can never have its effedt 
without niarking and adopting the re^ 
fpeftive founds of each paffion as they 
are furniftied by nature. 

In 


\ 
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' In Dancing, the attitudes, geftures, 
and motions . derive alfo their princi- 
ple from nature, whether they carac- 
terife joy, rage, ; or affedlion, in the 
bpdily expreflion refpeiSIvely appro- 
priated to ' the' different affeftions 
of the foul. ,;A confideratioh this, 
which clearly proves the miftake .of 
thofe, who imagine the art of .dancing 
fplely confined, to the. legs, .of. even 
arms; whereas the. expreflion of it 
fhould be pantomimically diffufed 
trough the whole body, the face efpe^* 

dally included. * 

• \ 

w ' * * 

, Monlieur Cahufac, in his ingenious 
tfeatife on this art, has very juftly ob-^ 
ferved, that both finging. and dancing 

4 * 

muft have exifted from the primeval 
times} that is to fay, from the fir ft of 
the exiftence of human-kind itfelf. 


Obfervc, 
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** Obferve, fays he, the tender chil- 
" dren, from their entry into the worlds 
“ to the moment in which their realbn 
“ unfolds itfelf, and you will fee that 
“ it is primitive nature ■ herfelf, , that 

“ manifefts herfelf in the found of 
“ their voice, in the features of their" 
face, in their looks, in all t^eir mo-' 
“ tiohs. Mark their 'fiidden palenefs,' 
‘‘ their quick contortions, their pierc- 
ing cries, when their foul is affc 61 ed 
“ by a fenfation of pain. Obferve 
“ again, their engaging fmile, their 
“ darkling eyes, their rapid motions,’ 
when it is moved by a fentiment of 
“ pleafure. You will then be clearly 
“ perfuaded of the principles of mu- 
“ lie and dancing proceeding ftom the 
** beginning of the world down to 

US." 


Certain 
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Certain it is, that even in children, the 
motions and gefture, ■ ftrongly paint na- 
ture ; and their infantine graces are not 
unworthy the remarks of an artift, who 
will be ftire to find excellence in no 
way more obtainable than by a rational 

ihidy of her, where flie is the pureft. 

• * • 

% 

The Cultivation of the natural graces, 
and' a particular care to Ihun all af- 
fei^ation, all caricature, unlel^ in 
comic or grotefque dances, cannot be 
too much recommended to thole who 
wilh to make any figure in this art-. 

It is doing a great injullice to it, to 
place its excellence in capers, in bril- 
liant motions of the legs, or in the exe- 

t , 

cution of difficult Heps, without mean- 
ing or fignificance, which require 
little more than ftrength and agility. 
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I have already obferved, that the 

Greeks, who were lb famous for this 
art,' as indeed for moll others, which 
is no wonder, lince all the arts, have lb 
acknowledged an, affinity with each 
other, ftudied elpecially grace and dig- 
nity in the execution of their idances. 
That levity of capering, that nimble- 
nefs of the legs, which we fo, much 
admire, held no rank in their opinion* 
They were inconfillent with that clear- 
nels, , of expreffion, and neatnefs . of 
motion, of which they principally made 
a point- The great beauty of move- 
ments, or Heps, is, for every one of 
them, to be diftiniSl ; not huddled and 
running into one another, lb as that 
one Ihould begin before the precedent 
one is hnilhed. ' This fo necelTary avoid- 
ance ■ of puzzled or ambiguous mo- 
tion, can only be compalfed by an at- 
tention to lignificance and jullnefs of 

aftion. 
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adtion. ) This fimplicity .will arife from 
fenfibility, from being adfuated by 
feelings. No' one has more than one 
predominant adlual feeling at a time ; 
when . that is exprefled clearly, the 
effedt is ■ as fure as it is inftantaneous; 
The movement it gives, neither in- 
terferes with the immediately prece- 
dent,' nor the immediately following 
one, though it is prepared or intro- 
duced by the one, and prepares or in- 
troduces the other. 

' ) ’ , 

This' the Greeks could the better, 
cffedbuate, ; from their preference of 
the fubliine, or ferious ftile; which, 
having fo much lets of quicknefi or 
rapidity of execution, than the comic 
dance, admits of more attention to 
the . neat . expreflivenefs . of every mo- 
tion, gefture, attitude, or ftep. 


As 
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A* to the great nicety of the Greeks, 
in the ordering and difpoling their 
dances, I refer to what I have before- 
£ud, for its being, to be obierved, how 
much at prefent this art is fallen fhort 
of their perfetfiion in it, and how dif<> 
hcult it muft . .be for a compoler 
of dances to produce them in 
that mafterly manner they were ufed 
to be performed among the antients. 
Let his talent for. invention or corn* 
polition be never lb rich or fertile, it 
will be impodlble for him to do it 
juftice in' the dilplay, unlels he is 
feconded by performers well ver&d in 
the' art, and efpecially expert in giving 
theexprellion of their part in die dance ; 
not to mention the collateral aids of 
mulic, machinery, . and decoration# 
wluch it is fo reqiuhte to adapt to the 
iubje<5t. 


But 
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But where all thefe points fo neccf* 
fary are duly fuppUed, and dancing is 
executed in all its brilliancy, it would 
be no longer looked upon, efpecially at 
the Opera, as merely an expletive be- 
tween the adts, juft to afford the fingers 
a little breathing time. The dances 
might recover their former luftre, and 
give the public the fame pleafure as to 
the Greeks and Romans, who made of 
them! one of their moft favorite enter- 
tainments, and carried them up to the 

1 

higheft pitch of tafte and excellence. 



The Romans feem to have followed 
the Greeks, in this paffion for dancing j 
and the theatrical dances, upon the 
pantomime plan, were in Rome puftied 
to fuch a degree of perfeftion as , is even 
hard to conceive. Whole tragedies plaid, 
by aft, feene by fcene, in panto- 
mime exprelHon, give an idea of this 

G art. 
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art, very different from that which is 
at prefent commonly received. 

Every ftep in dancing has its name 
and value. But not one fhould be em- 
ployed in a vague unmeaning manner. 
All the movements fhould be conform- 
able to the expreffion required, and in 
harmony with one another. The fteps 
regular' and properly , varied, with a 
graceful fupplenefs in the limbs, a cer- 
tain ftrength, addrefs, and agility ; juft 
pofitions exhibited with eafe, delicacy, 
and above all, with propriety, caradterife 
the mafterly dancer, and in their union, 
give to his execution its due beauty. 
The leaft negligence in any of thefe 
points, is immediately felt, and detradls 
from the merit of the performance. 
Every ftep or motion that is not natural, 
or has any thing ofs ftiffnefs, conftraint, 
or affedation, is inftindlivcly per- 

. ■ ceived 
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celved by the fpeftator. The body muft 
conftantly preferve its proper pofition, 
without the leaft contortion, well ad- 
j lifted to the fteps ; while the motion 
of the arms, muft be agreeable to that 
of the legs, and the head to be in con- 
cert with the whole. 

But in this obfervation I pretend to 
no more than juft furniftiing a general 
idea of the requilites towards the exe- 
cution : the particulars, it is impoffible, 
to give in verbal defcription, or even by 
choregraphy or dances in fcore. 

« 

Many who pretend to underftand 
the art of dancing, confound motions 
of ftrength, with thofe of agility, mif- 
taking ftrcngth for flight, or flight for 
ftrength j tho’ fo different in their nature. 
It is the fpring of the body, in harmony 
with fenfe, that gives the great power 

G 2 to 
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to pleafe and furprize. The fame it is 
with the' management of the arms } but 
all this requires both the theory of the 
art, and the pradlice of it. One will 
hardly fuffice without theother j which 
makes excellence in it fo rare. 

The motion of the arms is as eflen- 
tial, at leaft, as that of the legs, for an 
expreffive attitude: and both receive 
their juftnefs from the nature of the 
paffions they are meant to exprefs. The 
paflions are the iprings which muft 
adluate the machine, while a clofe ob* 
fervation of nature furnifhes the art of 

giving to^ thofe motions the grace of 
eafe and expertnefs. Any thing that, 

on the ftage eipecially, has the air of 
being forced, or improper, cannot fail of 
having a bad eflFeft. A frivolous, af- 
fedled turn of the wrift, is furely no 
grace. 


One 
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One of the moft nice and difficult 
points of the art of dancing is, cer- 
tainly, the management and dilplay 
df the arms ; the adapting their mo- 
tion to the charaifter of the dance. In 

I 

this many are too arbitrary in forming 
rules to themfelvcs, 'without confulting 

nature, which would not fail of fuggcft* 

% 

ing to them the juftcft movements. 
For want of this appropriation of 
gefture and attitude, the movements 
fit for one character are indiftindHy 
employed in the reprcfentation of ano- 
ther. And into this error thofe will 
be fure to fall, who deviate from the 
unerring principles of nature; which 
has for every charafter an appropriate 
ftrain of motion and gefture. 

Nothing then has a worfe efFeft, 

I 

than any impropriety in the manage- 
ment of the arms : it gives to the eye, 

the 
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the fame pain that difcordance in ma- 
fic does to the ear. 

« 

.There are fome who move their 
arms with a tolerably natural grace, 
without knowing the true rules rifing 
. out of nature into art ; but where the 
advantage of theory gives yet a greater 
fecurity, confequently a greater eafe 
and a nobler freedom to the motions of 
the performer j the performance can- 
not but meet with fuller approbation. 
And yet it may be as bad to Ihow too 
much art, as to have too little. The 
point is to employ no more of art than 
jufi: what ferves to grace nature, but 
never to hide or oblcure her. 

Great is the difference between the 
antient and the modern dances. The 
antient ones were full of lliblime fim- 
plicity. But that' fimplicity was far 

from 
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from excluding the delicate, the grace- 
ful, and even the brilliant. The mo- 
derns are fo accuftomed to thofe dances 
from which nature is baniflied, . and 
falfe refinements fubftituted in her 
room, that it is to be queftioned 
whether they would reliih the return- 
ing in praAice to the purer principles 
of the art. Myfelf knowing better, 
and fenfible that the principles of na- 
ture are the only true ones, have been 
fometimes forced to yield to the torrent 
of fafliion, and to adopt in praAice 
thofe florifliings of art, which in 
theory I delpifed ; and jullly, for fure- 
ly the plaineft imitation of nature muft 
be the grounds from which alone the 
performance can be carried up to any 
degree of excellence. It is with our 
art, as in architeAure, if the founda- 
tion is not right, the fuperftruAurc 
will be wrong. 


This 
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This primitive fource then muft be 
ftudied, known, and well attended to j 
or we only follow the art blindly, and 
without certainty. Thence the com- 
mon indifference of lb many perfor- 
mers, who mind nothing more than a 
rote of the art, without tracing it to its 
origin, nature. 

To fucceed, we muft abandon the 
falfe tafte, and embrace the true; which 
is not only the beft guide to perfe<ftion j 
« but when rendered familiar, by much 
the moft eafy and' the moft delightful. 
It has all the advantages that truth has 
over falfhood. 

The greater the limplicity of fteps in 
a dance, the more, beautiful it is ; and 

i 

requires the more attention in the per- 
former to exaftnefs and delicacy ; 
for flownefs and neatnefs being in the 

charafter 
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charafter of fimplicity, afford the fpec- 
tator both leifure and diftin6lnefs for 
his examination : whereas dances of in- 
tricate evolutions, or quick motions, in 
their confufion and hurry, allow no 
clearnefs, or time for particular obfer- 
vation. 

If the merit of a theatrical dancer were 

» 

to confift, as many imagine, in nothing 
but in the motions of the legs, in 
cutting lively or brilliant capers, in 
furprizing fteps, in the agility of the 
body, in vigorous Iprings, in vaulting, in 
a tolerable management of the arms, 
and efpecially in being well acquainted 
with thofe parts of the ftage where the 
perfpedlive gives him the greateft ad- 
vantage ; the art of dancing might be, 
as it is generally looked upon to be, an 
art ealily acquired. Whereas, for the 
attaining to a juft perfedlion in it, there 

H are 
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are many other points required, but 
none fo much as the clofe imitation of 
beautiful nature ; and that efpecially ih 
its greateft fimplicity. 

Nor Ihould it'be imagined that the 
fimplicity I recommend, tends to fave 
the compofer of dances any trouble of 
invention : on the contrary, that fort 
of fimplicity of execution intended to 
produce, by means of its adherence to 
nature,‘the greateft effetft, will coft him 
"morepains, more exertion of genius, than 

thofe dances of which the falfe brilliants 
of extravagant decoration, and of mere 
agility without 'meaning or expreflion, 
conftitute the merit. It is with the 

Gompofition of dances, as' with that of 

• « 

mufic, the plaineft and the moft ftrik- 
ing, are ever the moft difficult to the 
compofer. 


The 
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The comic, Qr grptteique, dancers, 
indeed are in. poileffipn of a branch of 
this art, in which they are dilpenfed 
from exhibiting the, ferious. or pathe- 
tic i ho.wever, they rnay be otherwife 
as, well acquainted with the fundamen- 
tal principles of the art, as , the bell 
mailers. But as their fuccefs depends 
chiefly on awakening the rifible faculty,' 
they, commonly chule to throw their 
whole powers of execution into thofe 
motions, gellures, grimaces, and contor- 
tions, which are fitted: to give pleafurc 
by the raijfing a laugh. And certainly, 

this has its merit ; but in no other 

* * ^ 

proportion to the truth qf the art, which 
confills in nioying the no^er pallions, 
than as farce is to tragedy or to genteel 
comedv. They are in this art of danc- 
ing, what Hemlkirk and Teniers are 
in that of painting. 

H a 
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The painter, can only in his draught 
prefent one lingle unvaried attitude in 
each perfonage that he paints : but it ■ 
is the duty of the dancer, to give, in 
his own perlbn, a fucceflion of attitudes, 
all like thofe of the painter, taken from 
nature. 

Thus a painter who ftiould paint 
Oreftes agitated by the furies, can only 
give him one fingle expreffion of his 
countenance and pofture : but a dancer, 
charged with the reprefentation of that 
charafter, can, feconded by a well- 
adapted mufic, execute a fucceflion of 
motions and attitudes, that will more 
ftrongly and furely with more livelinels, 
convey the idea of that charadfer, 
with all its tranfports of fury and 
diforder.- ■ 
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It was in this light, that the antlents 
required the union of the adlor and of 
the dancer in the fame perfon. They 
expefted, on the theatre elpecially, 
dances of charadtcr, that fhould ex- 
prefs to the eye the fenfations of the 
foul : without which, they confidered 
it as nothing but an art that had* left 
nature behind it ; a mere corpfe with- 
out the animating ipirlt ; dr at the beft, 
carrying with it a charadler of falfity 
or taftelelTnefs. A thorough mafter 
of dancing, fhould, in every motion of 
every limb, convey fome meaning 5 or 
rather be all expreffion or pantomime, 
to his very fingers ends. 

* • 

How many requilites rhuft concur to 
form . an accomplifhed pofleffion of 
this talent ! It is not enough that .the 
head fhould play on the fhoulders with 
all the grace of a fine connexion j nor 

that 
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that his countenance Ihould be enlivened 

with lignificance and, expreflion j that 
his eyes Ihould give forth the juft lan,T 
guage of the palfions belonging to the, 
charadter he. reprelents j that his 
fhoulders have the eafy fall they 
ought to have ; let even the motions of 
hisi arms be true j let his elbows and 
wrifts have that delicate turn of which 
the grace is fo fenfible j let the move- 
ment of the whole perfon be free, 
genteel, and ealy ; let the attitudes of 
the bending turn be agreeable j his 
eheft be neither too full nor too narrow; 
his fides clean made, ftrong, and well 
turned j his knees well articulated, and 
fupple J his legs neither too large, nor 
too fmall, but finely formed ; his in- 
ftep furnilhed with the ftrength necef- 
fary to execute and maintain the Iprings 
he, makes j his feet in juft proportion to 
the fupport of the whole frame all 

thefe 
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‘thefe, accompanied with a regularity ot 
motion ; and yet all thefe, ‘however ef» 
■fential, conftitute but a fmall part of 
‘the talent. Towards the perfedlion of 
it, there is yet more, much more re- 
quired, in that fenfibility of foul, which 
'has in it fo much more of the gift of 
nature, than of the acquilition of art j 
and is perhaps in this, what it is In moft 
other arts and foiences, if not genius 
itfelf, an indilperilable foundation of 
genius. There is no executing well 
with the body, what is not duly felt by 
the foul : fentiment gives life to -the 
execution, and propriety to the looks, 
motions and geftures. 

Thofe who would make any con- 
fiderable progrefs in this art, (hould, 
ab6ve all things, ftudy juftnefs of aftion. 
They cannot therefore too clofely at- 
tend to the reprefcntation of nature, 

cither 


4 
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cither upon the ftage, or in life. I can- 
not too often repeat it; thofe who keep 
moft the great original. Nature, in view, 

. will ever be the greateft mafters of this 
art. 

t 

As to the different charadlers of 
dances, there are, properly fpeaking, 
four divifionsof the characters of dances ; 
the ferious, the half ferious, the comic, 
and the grottefque; but for executing 
any of them with grace, the artifl: 
fhould be well grounded In the princi- 
ples of the ferious dance, which will 
give him what may be called a delicacy 
of manner in all the reft. 

But as one of thefe divifions may be 
more adapted to the humor, genius, 
or powers of an artift, than another, he ^ 
fhould, if he aims at excellence, exa- 
mine carefully for which it is that he 
is the moft fit. 


After 
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After determining which, whatever 
imperfedlions he may have from nature; 
he muft fet about corredling, as well 
as he can, by art. Nothing will hardly 

be found impoflible for him to fubdue, 
by an unfhaken refolution, and an 

intenfe application. 

Happy indeed is that artift, in whom 
both the requifites of nature and art 

are united : but where the firft is not 

- ^ 

grofsly deficient, it may be fupple- 
mented by the fecond. However well 
a beginner may be qualified for this 
profeffion by nature, if he does not 
cultivate the talent duly, he will be 
furpafled by another, inferior to him in 
natural endowments, but who fhall 
have taken pains to acquire what was 
wanting to him, or to improve where 

I deficient. 
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deficient. The experience of all ages 
attefls this. 

The helps of a lively imagination* 
joined to great and afliduous pradicc^ 
carry the art to the higheft perfedUon. 
But pradtice will give no eminent di- 
ftindlion without ftudy. Whoever 
fhall flatter himfclf with forming him- 
felf by pradlice alone, without the true 
principles and fufficient grounds of the 
art, can only proceed upon a rote of ' 
tradition, which may appear infallible to 
him. But this adoption of unexamined 
rules, and this plodding on in a beaten 
track, will never lead to any thing 
great or eminent. It carries with it 
always fomething of the fliffnefs of a 
copy, without any thing of the graceful 
boldnels of originality, or of the ftrokes- 
of genius. 


Vanity 
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. Vanity fhould never miflead a man in 
the judgment he forms of his own 
talents : much lefs Ihould an artift re- 
fort to the • meannefs of depending in 
the fupport of cabals : it mull be the 
general approbation* that muft feal his 

patent of merit, ^ 

. % * - ^ ^ , 

^ • .* . fc 

'1 have before obferved that the grave 
or ferious ftile of dancing* is the great 
ground- work of the art. It is allb the 
moA -'difficult. " Pirmneis of ftep, a 
graceful and .regular: motion of all the 
pans*', fapplenefs* ’eify bendings atid 
lifing^' the- wht^ accompanied with .a 
good air, and*managed' with the greateft 
■cafe ’’of .expertnefe and dexterity*, con- 
flitute the merit of this kind of dancing. 
The foul itfelf fhould be fcen in every 
motion of the body, and exprefs 
ibmething naturally noble, and even 

1 2 heroic. 
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heroic. Every ftep fhould have its< . 
bcauty.^ " ■ 

• ♦ * • * * 

The psdnter draws, or ought to draw 
his copy, the.afkor his acftion, and the 
flatuary his model, all from the truth 
of nature. They are ..all refpetftively 
profeflbrs of imitative ' arts j and the 
dancer may well prelunae to take rank 
among thwn,- hnce. the .imitation of 
nature is not lefs, his duty. than theirs j 
.with this'differencei that they have fome 
• ad vantages of .udiich die; dancer is. det 
tittitc. The.' Painter, has time: to .fettle 
:.andcorre£t his attitudes, but the.dancCT 
-muft be exa«^ bound, to the time. of 
-die mi^c. The atftor. has- the affiftance 
.of ^ech, and the ftatuary has all the 
■ time requifiite to model his work. . The 
danc er’s effedt is not only that of a 
-moment, but he muft every moment 
reprefent a fucceffion of motions and; 

attitudes. 
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attitudes, adapted to his charadter, 
whether his fubjedt be heroic or paf- 
torai, or in whatever kind of dancing 
he exhibits himfelf. He is by the ex- 
preflivenefs of his dumb fhow to fup- 
plement the want of fpeech, and that 
with clearncfs ; that whatever he aims 
at reprefenting may be inftantaneoufly 
apprehended by the fpedtator, whomuft 
not be perplexed with hammering out 
to himfelf the meaning of one ftep, 
while the dancer fhall have already 
begun another. 

In the half~ferious ftile we obferve 
vigor, lightnefs, agility, brilliant fprings, 
with a fteadinels and command of the 
body. It is the beft kind of dancing for 

I 

expremng the more general theatrical 
fubjeits. It alfo pleafes more generally. 


The 
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The grand pathetic of the f^ious 
(tile of dancing is not what every one 
enters into. But all are pleafed with 
a brilliant execution, in the quick 
motion of the legs, and the high fprings 
of the body. A paftoral dance, reprc- 
fented in all the pantomime art, will 
be commonly preferred to the more ■ 
ferious ftile, though this lall requires 
doubtlels the greatefl excellence : but 
it is an excellence of which few but the 
connoilleurs are judges j who are rare- 
ly numerous enough to encourage the 
compofer of dances to form them en- 
tirely in that flile. All that he can 
do is to take a great part of his atti- 
tudes from the ferious Aile, but to 
give them another turn and air in the 
compoAtion ; that he may avoid con- 
founding the two different Ailes of fe- 
rious and half-fcrious . For this laA, 

it 
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It is impoiTlble to have too much agi- 
lity and briiknefs. 

The comic dancer is not tied up to 
the fame rules or oblervations as arc 
necelTary to the lerious and half ferious 
Ailes. He is not fo much obliged to 
ftudy what may be called nature in 
high life. The rural fports, and cx- 
ercifes ; the geftures of various me- 
chanics or artificers will fupply him 
with ideas for the execution of char- 
rafters in this branch. The more his 
motions, fteps, and attitudes are taken 
from nature, the more they will be fure 
to pleafe. 

The comic dance has for objeft the 
exciting mirth; whereas, on the con- 
trary, the ferious ftile aims more at 
Ibothing and captivating by the har- 
mony andjuftnefs of its movements; / 

by 
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by the grace and dignity of its fteps ; 
by the pathos of the execution. 

The comic ftile, however its aim may 
be laughter, requires tafte, delicacy, and 
invention •, and that the mirth it cre- 
ates fhould not even be without wit. 
This depends not only upon the execu- 
tion, but on tlie choice of the fub- 
jedl. It is not enough to value one- 
felf upon a clofe imitation of nature, 
if the fubjefl; chofen for imitation is 
not .worth imitating, or improper to 
reprefent ; that is to fay, either tri- 
vial, indifferent, confequently iininte- 
refting; or difguftful and unpleafing. 
The one tires, the other fhocks. Even 

in the loweft claffes of life> the com- 

» « 

, pofer muft feize only what is the fit- 
ted: to give fatisfadion ; and omit ^ 
whatever can excite difagreeable ideas. 
It is from the animal joy of me- 
chanics 
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chanics or peafants in their ceflations 
from labor, or from their celebratir 
on of feftivals, that the artift will 
feledt his matter of compolition ; not 
from any circumftances of unjoyous 
poverty or loathlbme diftrefs. He 
muft cull the flowers of life, not pre- 
fent the roots with the foil and dirt 
flicking to them. 

Even contrafting characters, which 
are fo feldom attempted on the ftage, in 

theatrical dances, might not have a bad 

♦ 

efrecfl j whereas mofl of the figures 
in them are fimmetrically coupled. Of 
-the firfl I once faw in Germany a ftrik- 

r 

ing inflance; an inftance that ferved 
to confirm that affinity between the 
arts which renders them fo ferviceable 
to one another. 

K Faffing 
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Pamng through the Eledtorate of 
Cologne, I obferved a number of per- 
fons of all ages, aflembled on a' con- 
venient fpot, and difpofed, in couples, 
in order for dancingj but fo odly paired 

that the-moft ugly old man, had for his 

\ 

partner the moft beautiful and youngeft 
girl in the company, while, on the con- 
trary, the moft decrepid, deformed old 
' woman, was led by the moft handfome 
and vigorous youth. Inquiring the rea- 

ibn of fo ftrange a groupe of figures, I 
was told that it was the humor of 
an eminent painter, who was preparing 
a pidlure for the gallery at Dufleldorp, 
the fubjeft of which was to be, this 
contraft j and that in order to take his 
draught from nature, he had given a 

treat to this ruftic company, in the de- 
fign of exhibiting at one view, the flo- 
ridnefs of youth contrafted to the weak- 
nefs and infirmities of old age, in a 

moral 
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moral light, of expoling the impropri- 
ety of thofe matches, in which the ob- 
jedUon of a difparity of years Ihould not 
be duly rel^dled. 

I have mentioned this purely to 
point out a new refource of invention, 
that may throw a pleafing variety into 
the compofition of dances 5 and fave 
them from too conftant a limmetry, 
or uniformity, either of drefs or figure, 

in the pairing the dancers : by which I 
am as far from meaning that that fim- 
metry fhould be always' negledled, as 

that it Ihould be always oblerved. 

• < 

The comic dance, having then the 
diverfion of -the fpedator, in the way 
of laughing, for its objeft, ihould pre- 
ferve a moderately buffoon fimplicity, 
and the dancer, aided by a natural ge- 
nius, but eipecially by throwing as 

K. 2 much 
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much nature as poflible into his execu- 
tion, may promife himfelf to amufe 
and pleaie the fpeftator j even though 
he Ihould not be very deep in the 
grounds of his art j provided he has a 
good ear, and fome pretty or brilliant 
IVeps to vary the dance. The fpedlators 
require no more. 


As to the grotefque ftile of dance, the 
efFetft of it chiefly depends on the leaps 
and height of the fprings. There is 
more of bodily ftrength required in it 
than even of, agility and flight. It 
is more calculated to furprize the eye, 
then to entertain it. It has fomething 
of the tumbler’s, or wire-dancer’s merit 

of difficulty and danger, rather than of 

1 

art. But the worfl: of it is, that this 
vigor and agility laft no longer than the 
feafon of youth, or rather decrealp in 
proportion as age advances, and, by this 

means 
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means, leave thole who have trailed 
folely to that vigor and agility deprived 
of their elTential merit. Whereas fuch 
as lhall have joined to that vigor and 
agility, a proper lludy of the principles 
of their art ; that talent will Hill re- 
main as a refource for them. Com- 
monly thofe dancers who have from 
nature eminently thofe gifts which 
enable them to Ihine in the grottefque 
branch, do not chafe to give themfelves 
the trouble of going to the bottom of 
their art, and acquiring its perfedlion. 
Content with their bodily powers, 
and with the applaufe their perform- 
ances aftually do receive from the 
public, they look no further, and re- 
main in ignorance of the reft of their 
duty. Againft this diffipation then, 
which keeps them always fuperficial, 

they 
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they cannot be too much, for their own 
advantage, admonifhed. 

They will not otherwife get at the 
truth of their art, like him who 
qualifies himfelf for making a figure 
in the ferious, and half-ferious ftiles, 
which alfo contribute to dilFufe a grace 
over every other ,kind of dancing, 
however different from them. 

But though the grotefque may be a 
caricature of nature, it is never to lofe 
fight of it. It muft ever bear a due re- 
lation to the objedfs of which it at- 
tempts to exhibit the imitation, how- 
ever exagerated. But in this it 
is for genius to diredl the artift. And 
it is very certain that this kind of danc- 
ing, well executed, affords’to the pub- 
lic, great entertainment in the way, if 

what 
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what may be called broad mirth ; elpe- 
cially where the figure of the grotefque 
dancer, his geftures, drefs, and the de- 
corations, all contribute to the creation 
of the laugh. He muft allb avoid any 
thing ftudied or afFedted in his adlion. 
Every thing mull appear as natural as 
poffible, even amidll the grimaces, 
contortions, and extravagancies of the 
charadlcr. 
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DANCING. 

I HAVE already obferved how ne* 
celTary it is that all the fteps, in 
the theatrical dances, which have imi- 
tation for their objecft, fhould be in- 
telligible at the firft glance of the^eye. 

L This 
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This cannot be too much inculcated. 
The palTions and manners of mankind, 
have all a different expreflion, which 
cannot be-prefented too ^plain, and too 
obvious. The adjuftment of the mo- 
tions to the charadler mull be obferved 

• « 

through every llile of dancing, the 
ferious, the half-ferious, the comic, 
and the grotefque. The various beauties 
of thefe different kinds of dances, all 
center in the propriety or truth of na- 
ture. Looks, movements, attitudes, 

geftures, fhould in the dancer, all have 

an appropriate meaning.; fo plainly 

expreffed -as to be- inftantaneoufly 'tm- 

derftood by the fpedlator, without 

giving him the' trouble of' unriddling 

them : otherwife, it is like talking to 

them in a. foreign language 'for which 

an interpretor is needed/ . . 

•• ^ * » » * 

But 
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^ut to give a fentioient, a man mufl: 
have it firft : where a pathetic fentiment 
is well poflefied of the mind, the ex- 
preffion of it is diffufed over the 
whole body. 

The theatre (hows to advantage a 
well proportioned dancer. A tall per- 
fon appears the more, majcftic on it ; 
but thofe of a middling ftature are more 
generally fit for every charadler ; .and 
may make up in gracefulnefs what they 
want in fize. The remarkably tall com- 
monly want the graces to be feen in 
thofe of the more general ftandard. 

* 

A young dancer who difplays a dawn 
of genius, cannot be too much exhorted 
to deliver himfelf up to th^ power of 
nature ; fo that acquiring a particular 
manner of his own, he may himfelf 

proceed on original. If he would hope 

La to 
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to arrive at any eminence in the art, he 
muft break the {hackles of a fervile 
imitation, and preferv'e nothing but the 
principles and grounds of his art, 
which will be fo far from fettering 
him, that they will alTiH: his {baring 
upon the wings of his own genius. 

Where a dancer undertakes to repre-f 
fbnt a fubjedb on the theatre, he mull 
ground his plan of performance on the 
feledling all the moft proper lituations 
for furnilhing the moft ftrikingly pic- 
tures, prolpedls, and confequently, pro- 
ducing the grcateft effedl. 

This was doubtlefs the great {ecret 
of Pilades, the founder, at leaft in 
-Rome, of the pantomime art. It was 
©n this choice of lituations, that the 

under-f 
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underftanding whole pieces, both tragic 
and comic, executed in dances, entirely 
depends. 

And here, upon 'mentioning the pan- 
tomime art, be it allowed me to defend 
it againft the objedlions made to it, by 
thole who confider it only under a par- 
• tial or vulgar point of view. 

If any one Ihould pretend that the 
pantomime art is fuperior to the ac- 
tor's power of reprefentation in tra- 
gedy or comedy, or that fuch an en- 
tertainment of dumb Ihow ought to ex- 
clude that of fpealdng charadters ; no- 
thing could be more ridiculous or ab- 
surd than fuch a propofition. 

That indeed would be rejedling one 
of the moll noble improvements of 
nature, in favor of an art rather cal- 

' culated 
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culated for the relaxation of the. mind 
than for the inftrudlion of it ; in which 
it can only claim a fubordinate Ihare. 

Thofc fubjedls, w;hether lerious or 
comic, which are executed by dances, 

• or in the pantomime ftrain, are chiefly 
intended for the throwing a variety in- 
to theatrical entertainments, without- 
difputing any honors of rank. 

■ The very fame perfon who fhalT. 
have at one time, taken pleafure in fee- 
ing and hearing the noble and pathetic 
fcntiments of tragedy, or the ridicule 
of human follies in a good comedy, 
finely reprefented, may, without any 
fort of inconfiftence, not be dilpleafed 
at feeing, at another time, a fubjed: 
executed in dances, while the mufic, 
the decorations, all contribute to the 
happy diverfification of his .entertain- ' 

ment. 
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ment. . Ought he therefore either to 

call his own tafte to an account for his 

being pleafed, or to grudge to others a 

pleafufe, which nature itfelf juftifies, 

in his having given to mankind a love 

of variety ? 

^ - ... 

, * r ' • 

. * H 1 * * . 

Nor IS. there perhaps, in the world, 
niorfe the genuine offspring of 
Naturb, more under her immediate 
corhmand', than the art of dancing. 
For to fay nothing of that dancing, 
which has no relation to the theatre, 
and which is lier principal demonftra- 
tions of joy and feftivity, the theatrical 
branch acknowledges her for its great 
and capital guide. All the motions, ail 
the gefturcs, all the attitudes, all the. 
looks,' cdh^have no merit, but in their 
fiithfiil imitation of Nature: while man 
himfelf,^ man, the nobleft of her pro- 
duflionS, IS ever the lubjedl which the 

dancer 
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dancer paints through all his paflions 
and manners. 

• I 

t 

The painter prefents man in one 
fixed attitude, with no more of life 
than the draught and colors can give 
to his figure : the dancer exhibits him 
in a fucceflion of attitudes, and, inflead 
of painting with the brulh, paints, fure- 
ly more to the life, with his own perfon. 
A dance in adiion, is not only a mov- 
ing pidlure, but an animated one : while 
to the eloquence of the tongue,, it fub- 
ftitutes that of the whole body. 

; The art, viewed in this light, (hows how 
comparatively little the merelymechanical 
part of it, the agility of the legs and body, 
contributes to the accomplifhment of the 
dancer; however necelTary that alfo is. 

We might loon form a dancer, if the 

art confifted only in his being taught 

• % # - 

to 
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to {hake his legs in cadence, to bal- 
lance his body, or to move his arms un- 
meaningly. But if he has not a genius, 
fufceptible of cultivation, and which is 
itfelf far the moft elTential gift, he will 
make no progrefs towards the defirable 
diftindlion : he is abody without a foul: 
his performance will have more of the 
poppet moved by wires, than of the 
after giving that life to the charafter, 
which himfelf receives from the fen- • 
{ability of genius. 

There are many young beginners, 
who, looking on this art as a good way 
of livelihood, enter on the rudiments 
of it, with great ardor. But this 
ardor foon abates, in proportion, as 
they advance, and find there is more 
ftudy and pains required from them 
than they expefted to find, towards 
their arrival at any tolerable degree of 

M perfeftion. 
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perfedtion. Having confidered this art 
as purely a mechanical one,’ they are 
furprifed at the difcovery of its exadling 
thought and reflection, for which 
their ideas of it had not prepared them. 
A man who has not fufficient (hare of 
genius to attempt the vanquifhing thefe 
difficulties, of which, in his falfe con- 
ception of things, he has formed to him- 
felf no notiori ; either treats thefe great 
.effentials of the art, as innovations, and 
fuch as he is not bound to admit, or in 
the defpair of acquiring them, fits 
down contented with his mediocrity. 
It is well if he does not rail at, or at- 
tempt to turn into ridicule, perfections 
which are beyond his reach. And to 
fay the truth, the art has not greater 
enemies than thoie profefTors of it, who 
ftick at the furface, and want the fpirit 
pecefl'ary to go to the bottom of it. In 
yain does the public refufe its applaufe 

to 
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to their indifferent, ordinary, unintercft- 
ing performance : rather than allow 
the fault to be in themfelves, their 
vanity will lay it on the public : they 

never refufe themfelves that approba- 
tion which others can fee no reafon 
for beftowing on them. They are per- 
fedUy fatisfied with having executed in 
their little manner, the little they know 
or are capable of ; they have no idea of 
any thing beyond their fhort reach. 

Certainly the beft feafon of life, 
for the ftudy of this art, is, as for that 
of moft others, for obvious reafbns, the 
time of one’s youth. It is the beft 
time of laying the foundation both of 
theory and pradlice. 

But the theory fhould efpecially be 
attended to, without however negledt- 
ing the pradtice. For though a dan- 
cer, by an afTiduous pradtice, may, at 

M 2 the 
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the firfl: unexatnining glance, appear as 
well in the eyes of the public, as he 
who pofleffes the rules; the illufioit 
will not be lafting j it will foon be 
dilTipated, efpecially where there is 
prefent an objed of comparifon. He 
whofe motions are dirredled only by rote 
and cuftom, will foon be difcovered 
effentially inferior to him whofe praftice 
is governed by a knowledge of the 
principles of his art. 

« 

A matter does not do his duty by 
his pupil, in this art, if he fails of 
ttrongly inculcating to him the neceflity 

of ttudying thofe principles ; and of 
kindling in him that ardor for attain- 
ing to excellence, which if it is not 
itfelf genius, it is certain that no genius 
will do much without it. ♦ . 
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Invention is alfo as much a requillte 
in our art as in any other. But to 
lave the pains of ftudy, we often bor- 
row and copy from one another. In- 
dolence is the bane of our art. . The 
trouble of thinking neceffary to the in- 
vention and compolition of dances, ap- 
pears to many too great a fatigue : this 
engages them to appropriate to them- 
felves the fruits of other peoples inven- 
tion j and they appear to themfelves 
well provided at a fmall expence, when 
they have made free with the produc- 
tions of others. Some again, inftead of 
cultivating their talent, chufe indo- 
lently to follow the great torrent of 
the falhion, and Hick to the old tracks, 
without daring to ftrike out any thing 
new, fo that their prejudices are, in 
fatft, the principles by which they arc 
governed, and which fometimes lerves 
them for their excule ; lince they know 

better. 
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better, but do not care to give themfelves 
the trouble of atSting up to their know- 
ledge. Thus they plod on in the fafe, 
and broad road of mediocrity, but 
without any reputation or name. They 
are neither envied nor applauded. 

As for thofe who borrow from 
others, content with being copies, 

when they ought to ftrive to be origi- 
nals j nothing can more obftrudl their 
progrefs in the difcoveries of the depths 
of their art, than this fcheme of fub- 
fifting on the merit of others. 

Many, befides thole who are inca- 
pable of invention, are tempted at 
once by their indolence, and by the 
hope of not being difcovered or 
minded in their borrowing from others, 
to give ftale or hackneyed compolitions, 
which having leen in one country, they 

flatter 
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flatter themfelves they may palm for 

new and original upon the public in 

another. Thence it is that the audience 
« 

is cloyed with repetitions of panto- 
mime dances j perhaps fome of them 
very pretty at their firft appearance, but 
which cannot fail of tiring when too 
often repeated j or when the fame 
grounds or fubjedt of adlion is only fu- 
perficially or llightly diverfified. 

It is this barrennefs of invention that 
the ingenious Goldoni has fo well ex- 
posed in one of his plays, in the fol- 
lowing fpeech, addrelTed to a young 
man. 


** * For example, you, as the female 

dancer ; 


• Per efempio vendra fora la ballerina, 
colla rocca, filando, 6 con un fecchio a 
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dancer will connie upon the ftage, 
with a diftafF, twirling it, or with a 
a pail to draw water ^ or with a 

fpade 


trar I'acqua, 6 con una zappa a zappar. 
El voftro compagno vendra fora 6 coUa 
cariola a portar qualche cofa, 6 colla falce 
a tagliar il grano, 6 colla pipa a futnar, 
c fi ben, che la fcena fofle una fala, tanto 
c tanto, fe vien a far da contadini 6 da 
marinari. El voftro compagno non vi ve- 
dra : voi andarete a ccrcarlo, e el vi fcac- 
ciera via. Gli batterete una man fu la 
fpalla, cd el con un falto andera dall^altra 
banda. Voigli correrete dietro, lui fe 
fcampera, e voi anderete in collera. 
Quando voi farete in collera, a lui le ven- 
dra la voglia di far pace, e lui vi pre- 
ghera, voi lo fcacciarete. Scamparete 
via, e lui vi correra dietro. El fe ingin- 
occhiera, farete pace, voi, menando I pe- 
dini, rinvitarete a ballar : anche ello, 

menando I piedi, a fegni dira, “ balliamo,” 
c tirandovi indietro allegramente comincia- 
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fpade for digging. Your companioti 
will come next perhaps driving a 
wheel-barrow, or with a fickle to mow 
corn, or with a pipe a-fmoaking ; and 
though the fcene (hould be a feloon, 
** no matter, it will come foon to be 

N filled 


- rete el Pas-de-dem. La prima parte alle- 
gra, la fegonda grave, la terza una giga. 
Procurarete di cacciargli dentro fei o fette 
dcllc migliori arie diballo che f ’abbiano fen- 
tito*, farete tutti i pafli che fapete fare, e che . 

fia il Pas-de-deux o da paefana, o da giar- 
dinera, o da Granatiera, o da ftatue, i 
pafli faranno lempre'gU iftefli, correrfe die- 
tro, fcampar, pianger, andar in collera, 
far pace, tirar i bracci fopra la tefta, faltar 
in tempo e fora di tempo, menar gli 
bracci, c le gambe, e la tefta, e la vita, 
c le fpalle, e fopra tutto rider femprc col 
popolo, e ftorcer un pochetto il collo 
quando fi paflTa proflimo i lumi, e fare 
delle belle fmorfie all udienza, e una bella 
riverenza in ultima. 
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filled with ruftics or failors. Your 
** companion to be fare will not have 
.“feenyou, at firft j that is the rulej 
. “ upon which you will make up to him, 
“ and he will fend you a packing. You 
will tap him on the Ihoulder with one 
“ hand, and he will give a fpring from you 
“ to the other fide of the ftage. You will 
run after him j he, on his part will 

fcamper away from you, and you 
“ will take pet at it. When he fees 

“ you angry, he will take it into liis 
“ head to make peace j he will fue 
“ to you, and you in your turn will 
. « fend him about his bufinefs. You 
“ will run fronl him, and he after 
“ you. He will be down on his knees 
- to you ; peace will be made ; then, 

, “ fhaking your footfies, you will invite 
“ him to dance. . He allb will anfwer 
“ you with his feet, as much as to fay, 

' ** come, let us dance.” 


“ There 


t 
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“ Then handing you backwards to 
" the top of the ftage, you wilf begin 
“ gaily a Pas-de-deux, or Duet dance. 
“ The firft part will be lively, the fe- 
“ cond grave, the third a jig. You will 
“ have taken care to procure fix or feven 
“ of the beft airs for a dance, put to- 
“ gether, that can be imagined; You* 
“ will execute all the fteps that you are 
“ miftrefs of j and let your charadter in 
“ the Pas-de-deux, be that of a country 
“ wench, a gardener’s fervant, a grana- 
“ dier’s trull, or a ftatue j the Heps' 
“ will be always the fame j and the- 
** fame adfions for ever repeated j fuch 
“ as running after one another, • dodg- 
“ ing, crying, falling in a paffion, 
“ making peace again, bringing the 
“ arms over the head, jumping in and ' 
“ out of time, fib^Wng legs and arms, 

“ the head, the body, the Ihoulders, 

“ and elpecially fmifking and ' ogling 

. N 2 “ round 
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round you j not forgetting gentle in- 
“ flexions of the neck, as you pafs dole 
“ under the lights, nor to make pretty 
faces to the audience, and then, hey 
“ for a line cortefy at the end of the 
“ dance !” 


Nothing however would more ob,- 
ftrud: the progrefs of this art, than thus 
contenting one felf with adopting 
the produdions of others. - It even 
would, in the difguft which repe- 
tition occafions, bring on the decline 
of this . entertainment, in the opinion 
of a public which is always fond of 
novelty. 

And of novelty, the beauties of na-» 
ture furnifh an - inexhaulUble fund, 
in their infinite variety. Among thefe 
it is the bufinefs of the artifl to 
chufe fuqh as can be brought upon 

the 
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the fcene, and theatrically adapted to 
the execution of his art. But for this 
he muft be poiiefTed of taftc, which 
is a qualification as neceflary to him, 
as a compofer, as that of the graces 
are to him as a performer. Both 
are gifts. But if a due exercifc of the 
art can add to the natural graces, taftc 
does not ftand lels in need of culti* 
vation : it refines itfclf by a judicious ob- 
fervation of the beauties and delicacies 
of nature. Thefe he muft inceftaiitly 
ftudy, in order to tranfplant into his 
art fuch as are capable of producing 
the moft pleafing effetft. He muft 
particularly confult the fitnefs of time, 
place and manners j otherwife what 
would pleafe in one dance might dif. 
pleafe in another. Propriety is the great 
rule of this art, as of all others. A dif- 
cordance in mufic hurts a nice ear^ a falfe 
attitude or motion in dancing equally 
offends the judicious eye. The 
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The looks of the dancer are far 
from infignificant to the charadter he 
is reprefenting. Their expreffion fhould 
be ftridtly conformable to his fubjed:. 
The eye efpecially Ihould fpeak. 
Thence it is that the Italian cuftom 
of dancing with uncovered faces,’ can- 
not but be more advantageous than 
tliat of dancing ’ mafked, as is com- 
monly done in France ; when the paf- 
fions can never be fo well reprefented 
as by the changes of expreffion, which 
the dancer fhould throw into his 
countenance. 

m 

% • 

And it is by thefe changes of coun- 
tenance, as well as of attitude and gef- 
ture, that the dancer can exprefs the 
gradations of the paflions ; whereas 
the painter is confined intirely to one 
paflion, that of the particular mo- 
ment in which he will have chofeh 

. to 
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to draw a charadler. For example, a 
painter, who means to reprefent a 
country-maid, under the influence of 
the paflion of love, can only aim at 
expreffing fome particular degree of 
that paflion,, fuitable to the circumftan- . 
ccS of the reft of his piAure, or to the 
lituation in which he {hall have placed 
her. But a dancer- may fucceflively 
reprefent all the gradations of love j - 
fuch as furprize at firft fight, admi- 
ration, timidity, perplexity, agitation, 
languor, defire, . ardor, eagernefs, im- 
patience, tumultous tranfports, with all 
the external fimptoms of that paflion. 
All thefe may be executed in the moft 
lively manner, in time and cadence, 
to a correfpondent mufic or fimphany. 
And fo of all the other paflions, whe- 
ther of fear, revenge, joy, hatred, 
which have all their fubdivifions ex- 
preflible, by the quick {hift and fuc- 

ceflion 
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ceffion of fteps, geftures, attitudes, and 
looks, refpedlively adapted to each gra- 
dation. 

A mafk then cannot but hide a 
great part of the neceflary expref- 
fion, or juftnefs of adiion. It can on- 
ly be favorable to thofe who have 
contrafted ill habits of grimacing or 
of contortions of the face while they 
perform. 

V 

There are however fome charac- 

« 

ters in which a mafk is even necef- 

fary : but then great care Ihould be 

taken to model and fit it as exaftly 

as poflible to the face, as well as to 

« 

have it perfectly natural to the cha- 
racter reprefented. The French are 
particularly, and not without reafon, 
curious in this point. 


The 


I 
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■ The female dancers have naturally 
a greater eafe of exprelTion than the 
men. More pliable in their limbs, with 
. more fenfibility in the delicacy of their 
frame j all their motions and aftions 
are more tenderly pathetic, more in- 
terefting than in oar fex. . We are be-* 
fides prepofleffed in their favor, and lefs 
difpofed to remark or cavil at their faults. 
While on the other hand, that lb na- 
tural delire they have of plealing, in- 
dependently of their profeffion, makes 
them lfa;^ioully, avoid any motion or 
gellure that might be difagreeable, and 
confequemly'.any contortion of the 
face. They, inftindkively then, one- 
may fay, make a point of the moll 
graceful expreffion. 

A woman, who Ihould only depend' 
on the exertion of llrength in her 
legs or limbs, without attention to ex- 

O prellion, 
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preflion, would poffefs but a very de- 
fedlive talent. * Such an one might fur- 
prize the public, by the mafculine vigor 
of her fprings ; but fhould fhe attempt 
to execute a dance, where tender ex- 
preffions are requifite, fhe would cer- 
tainly fail of pleafing. 

• ; • • 

The female dancers have alfo an ad- 

vantage over the men, in ^that the pet- 
ticoat can conceal many defeats in their 
execution ; even, if the indulgence 

due to that amiable fex, did not only 
make great allowances, but give to the 
leaft agreeable fteps in them, the power 
of obtaining applaufe, 

•i > 

At the Italian theatres at Rome, in 
the C^rnaval, where the female dancers 
are not fuffered to perform the dances, 
and where the parts of the women are per- • 
form’d by men in the dreffes of women, 

it 
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it appears plainly, bow much the exe- 
cution fuffers by this expedient. How- 
ever well they may be difguifed, there 
is an inherent clumiinefs in them, which 
it is impoffible for them to (hake off, 
fo as to reprefent with juftnefs the 
Iprightly graces and delicacy of the 

female fex. The very idea of feeing 
men effeminated by fuch a drels, in- 
vincibly difgufts. An efieininate man 
appears even worfc than a mafeuline 
woman. 

But however the confulting alooking- 
glafs gives to men, in general, the air of 
fops or coxcombs ; it is to thofe who 
would make a figure in dancing a point 
of neceffity. A glafs is to them, what 
reflexion is to a thinking perfon ; it 
lerves to make them acquainted with 
their defefts, and to corredl them. To 
pradlice then before it is even rccom- 

Q 2 mend able, 
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mendable, that pradlice- will give 
the advantage of expertnefe, and ex- , 
pertnefs will give the grace of eafe, . 
which is invaluable j nothing being 
fuch an enemy to the graces as ftiff- . 
nels or affe<5tation. This is a, general 

rule both for compofition and per- 
formance. 

1 

Education has doubtlels a great fhare • 
in giving early to the body, a command 
of graceful politions, elpecially for 
the grand and ferious dances, which, 
as I have ■ before obferved, are the 
principal grounds of the art. And 
once more, the great point is not to . 
ftick at mediocrity but to aim at an- 
excellence in the. art, that may give at 
leaft the bell chance for not being con- 
founded with the croud. If it is true, 
thah among the talents, thofe which 
are calculated for pleafing, are. not 

thofe 
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thcfe that are the kafthite of cncoun^;e» 
ment ; it is alfo. ei^ually true, that for' 
any dependence to be had on them, 
it b foniething more than an ordinary 
degree of merit in them that is re> 
(psired. 

In fupport of this admonition, I am^ 
here tempted to enliven this efiay with 
the narrative of an adventure in real 
life, that ferve to break the too 
long a line of an attempt at ind^uc- 
tion. . 

» ' • 

A celebrated female dancer in Italy* . 
defigning to perform at a certain capital, 
wrote to her correfpondent there to. 
provide her an apartment fuitable to the;- 
genteel figure which file had always made^ 
in life. On her arrival, her acquaintance 
feeing, file had brought nothing with 
her, but her own perfon and two ler- 

vants. 
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vants, afked her when flie expefted her 
baggage. She anfwered, with a fmile, 
** If you will come to-morrow mom- 
ing and breakfaft with me, you, and 
“ whoever you will bring with you, 
** Ihall fee it, and I prdmife you it is 
worth your while feeing, being a 
fort of merchandize that is very much 
“ in fafhion.” 

•“ / 

Curiofity carried a number early 
to the rendezvous, where, * after an 
elegant breakfaft, fhe got up, and danc- 
ed before them in a moft furprizingly 
charming manner. 

I 

“ Thefe, faid fhe, (pointing at her 
“ legs,) are all the baggage I have left j 
“ the Alps have fwallowed up all the 
reft.” The truth was, fhe had been 
really robbed of her baggage in her 
journey, and the merchandize on which 

fhe 
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flic now depended, was her talent at 
dancing. Nor was (he deceived, for 
her inimitable performance, joined to 
the vivacity with which flie bore her 
misfortunes, in the fpirit of the old 
Philofopher, who valued himfelf upon 
carrying his all about him, made her 
many friends, whofe - generous com- 
panion foon enabled her to appear in her 
former ftate. 

As to the compofition . of dances> 
is impoffible for a profelTor of this 
art, to make any figure without a 
competent flock of original ideas, re- 
ducible into pradlice. A dance fhould 
be a kind of regular dramatic poem 
to be executed by dancing, in a man- 
ner fb clear, as. to give to the under- 
ftanding of the fpedlator, no trouble 
in making out the meaning of the 
whole, or of. any part of it. All 

ambiguity 
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ifnbiguity being as. great a fault of 
ftilc in fuch compofitions, as in writ- 
ing. It is even harder to be repaired 3 
for a falle expreflfkin in' the motions, 
geftures, or looks, may confofe and be- 
wilder the fpe^ator fo as that he will 
not eaflly recover the clue or thread 
trf the fable intended to be reprcfcnted. 

Clcarnefs then is one of the prin- 
cipal points, of merit which the com- 
pofer ihoald. have in view 3* ^if the 
efiedt, refvdting, from the ch<^e and 
difpofition of the ground-work of his 
drama, does honor to his inventivcnefs 
or.tafte i the juftnefs, with which every 
chara^er is to be performed, is riot lefs 
effemial to the fuccefs of hia produc- 
tion, .when carried into, execution. 

, «■ 0 

To be well alTured of this, it can- 
not but be neceliary that the com- 

pofer 
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pofer of the dance or ballet-mafler, 
fhould be himielf a ^ood oerformer, or 
at lead underftand the grounds of 
his art. 

He muft alfo, in his ccmpofitlon, 
be pre-aflhred of all the neceffarles 
for their complete execution. Other- 
wife decorations either deficient' or not 
well adapted ; an infufficient number of 
performers, or their being bad ones ; 
or, in Ihort, the fault of a manager, 
who, through a mifplaced economy, 
would not allow the requifite ex- 
pences ; all thefe, or any of thefe, 
might ruin the compofition, and the 
compofer might, after taking all ima- 
ginable pains to pleafe, find his la- 
bor abortive, and himfelf condemned 
for what he could not help. There 
is no exhibiting with fuccefs any en- 
tertainment of this fort without hav- 

P in "y 
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ing all the neceflary performers and 
accompaniments. It will be in a great 
meafure perfect: or imperfedl in propor- 
tion as they are fijpplied or withheld. 

A good ballet-mafter muft efpecially 
have regard to both poetical andpidluref- 
que invention ; his aim being to unite 

both thofe arts under one exhibition. 

_ * # 
The poetical part of the compofition be- 
ing neceflary to furnifh a well-cbm- 
pofed piece that Ihall. begin with a 
clear expolition, and proceed unfold- 
ing itfelf to the conclufion, in fitu- 
ations well chofen, and well exprefled. 
The pidlurefque part is alfo highly ef- 
fential for the formation of the fteps, 
attitudes, geftures, looks, grouping the 
performers, and planning their evolu- 
tions ; all for the greateft and jufteft 
effecSl. 

He 
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He fhould liimfelf be thoroughly 
ftruck with his Initial idea, which will 
lead him to the fecond, and fo on 
methodically until the whole is con- 
cluded, without having recourfe to a 
method juftly exploded by the beft 
mafters, that of choregraphy or not- 
ing dances, which only ferves to ob- 
ftriidt and infrigidate the fire of com- 
' pofition. When he (hall have finilhed 
his compofition, he may then coolly 
review it, and make what difpofition 
and arrangement of the parts (hall 
appear the beft to him. Every inter- 
ruption. is to be avoided,, in tho(e 
moments, when the imagination is at 
its higheft pitch of inventing and pro- 
jefting. There are few artifts who 
have not, at times, experienced in them- 
felves a more than ordinary di(pofi- 
tion or aptitude, for this operation of 
the mind ; and it is the(e critical mo- 

P 2 
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inents, which mav otherwife be ir- 
retrievable, they ought particularly to 
improve, with as little diverfion from 
them as poffible. They fhoiild pur- 
file a thought, or a hint of a thought, 
from its firft crudity to its utmbft 
maturity. 

A man of true genius in any of 

the imitative arts, and there is not 
one that has a jufter claim to that 
title tiian the art of dancing, fenli- 
ble that nature is the varied and abun- 
dant fpring of all objefts of imitation, 
confiders her and all her effedls with 
a far different eye from thofe who 
have no intention of availing them- 
felves of the matter fhe furniflics for 
obfervation. He will difeover effen- 
tial differences between objedls, where 
a fupcrfici.al beholder fees nothing but 

famcnefs ; and in his imitation he 

will 
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i 

A. 


will fo well know how to render 
thofe differences difcernible, that in 
the compofition of his dance, the 
moft trite fubjeft will afliime the air 
of novelty with the grace of variety. 


There Is nothing difgufts fo much 
as repetitions of the fame thing ; and 
a compofer of dances will avoid them 
as ftudioufly as painters do in their 
pieces, or writers tautology. 


The public complains, with great 
reafon, that dances are frequently void 
of aftion, which is the fault of the. 
performers not giving themfelves the 
trouble to ftudy juft ones : fatisfied 

with the more mechanical part of 
dancing, they never think of connec- 
ting the part of the a£lor with it, 
which however is indifpenfably ne- 

celTary 
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celTary to give to their performance^ 
ipirit, and animation. 

A dance without meaning is a very 
infipid botch. The fubje<S of the 
compolition fhould always be ftridtly^ 
connedted to the dances, fo as that 
they fhould be in equal corrcfpon- 
dence to one another. And, where a 
dance is expletively introduced in the 
intervals of the afts, the fubjed: of 
it fliould have, at lead, fome affinity 
to the piece. A long cuftom has 
made the want of this attention pafs 
unnoticed. It is furely an abfurd and 
an unnatural patchwork, between the 
ads of a deep tragedy, to bring on, 
abruptly by way of diverfion, a comic 
dance. By this contrail both enter- 
tainments are hurt •, the abruptnefs 
of the tranfition is intolerable to the 
audience ; and the thread, efpecially 

of 
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of the tragic fable, is unpleafingly 
broken. The fpe<aators cannot bear 
to be fo luddenly tolTed from the fe- 
rious to the mirthful, and from the 
mirthful to the ferious. In fhort, 
fuch an heterogeneous adulteration has 
all the abftirdity reproached to the 
motley mixture in tragi-comedy, with- 
out any thing of that connexion 
which is prcferved in that kind of 
juftly exploded dramatic compolition. 
How ealy too to avoid this defeft, by 
adapting the fubjedls of the dances to 
the different exigences of the diffe- 
rent dramas, whether ferious, comic, 
or -farcical ! 

One great fourefe of this diforder, 
is probably the managers confidering 
dances in nothing better than in the 
light of merely a mechanical execu- 
tion for the amufement of the eye, 

and 
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and incapable of fpeaking to the mind. 
And in this miftake they are cer- 
tainly juftifiable by the great dege- 
neracy of . this art, from the pitch of 
perfedlipn to which it . was antiently 
carried, and to, which the. encou- 
ragement of the public could not fail 
to reftore it. The managers would 
then fee their intereft too, clearly, in 

I 

confulting the , greater pleafure of the 
public, not to afford to this art, the 
requifite cultivation and means of im- 
provement. 

The compofer, who muft even have 
fomething of the poet in him } the mu- 
fician, the painter, the mechanic, are 
effentially neceffary to the contribution 
of their refpeitive arts, towards the 
harmony and perfecSlion of compoli- 

tion, in a fine dramatic dance ; even 

/ 

the drelfes are no inconfidecable part of 

the 
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the entertainment. The cojlumcy or in 
a more general term, propriety, fliould 
have the diredlion of them. It is not 
.magnificence, that is the great point, 
but their being well alTorted to charac- 
ter and circumftances. The French 
are notorioufly faulty in over-drefling 
their charadters, and in making them . 
fine and (howy, where their fimplicity 
would be their greateft ornament. I 
do not mean a fimplicity that fhould 
have any thing mean, low or indiffe- 
rent in it ; but, for example, in rural 
charadters, the fimplicity of nature, if I 
may ufe the exprelBon, in her holy- 
day-cloaths. 

As to the decorations and machines , 
efpecially, I know of no place where 
there is lefs excufe for their being 
deficient in them than in London, 
where they are too manifeftly, to bear 

Q_ any 
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any fufpicion of flattery in the attribu- 
tin"- it to them, executed to a perfedli- 
on that is not known in any other part 
of Europe. The quicknefs with which 
the Ihifts and deceptions in the panto- 
mime entertainments are performed 
here, have been attempted in many 
other parts j but the perfons there 
employed, not having the fame fkill and 
depth in mechanics as the artifts here, 
cannot come up to them in this point. 
And it is in this point precifely that a 
•compofer of dances may be furniflied 
with great afliftence in the efFedis from 
the theatrical illufion. And in an en- 
tertainment, . where by an . eftabliihed 
tacit agreement between the audience 
and performers, there is fuch a lati- 
tude of introducing fuperhuman perfg- 
rjages, either of the heathen deities, 
or of fairy-hood, inchanters, and the 

Jike, thofe transformations and decep^ 

tions 
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tlons of the fight are"^ even in the order 
©f natural confequences, from the prc- 
fuppofed and allowed power of fuch 
charadlers to operate them. At the 
fame time the rules of probability iniift 
even there be oblcrved. Nor is it 
amifs to be very fparing and refervcd 
in the compofition of thole dances, 
grounded on the introduClion of purely 
. imaginary beings, fuch as the allegori- 
cal imperfonation of the moral Beings, 
whether the Virtues or the Vices. Unlcfs 
the invention is very interefting indeed, 
the charadters diftindlly marked, and 
the application very juft and obvious ; 
their effedl is rarely anfwerable to ex- 
pedlation, efpecially on the audiences 
of this country. The tafte here fur 
thofe airy ideal charadlers is iiot very 
high, and perhaps not the worfe for 
not being fo. 



Among 
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Among the many Ioffes which this art 
" has fuftained, one furely, not the leaft 
regrettable, even for our theatres, was 
that of the dances in armour, praftifed 
by the .Greeks, which they ufed by 
way of diverfion and of exercife for in- 
vigorating their bodies. Sometimes 
they had only bucklers and javelins in 

their hands ; but, on certain occalions 

% 

they performed in panoply, or com- 
plete fuits of armour. Strengthened 
by their daily and various manly exer- 
cifes, tl:iey were enabled to execute 
thefe dances, with a furprihng exaft- 
nefs and dexterity. The martial 
limpliony that accompanied them, 
■U'as performed by a numerous band 
of miific ^ for the clafli of their 
arms being fo loud, • would elfe 
have drowned the tune or airs of the 
muficians. It is inipoffible to imagine 

a more 
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a more fublimc, fplendid and pic- 
turefque fight than what thefe dances 
afforded, in the brilliancy of their arms, 
and tlie variety of their evolutions ; while 
the delight they took in it, infpired 
them with* as much martial fire, as if 
they had been aftually going to meet the 
enemy. . And indeed this diverfion was 
fo much of the nature of the military 
exercife, that none could be admitted 
who were not thoroughly expert in all 
martial training. In time of peace, this 
kind of dance was confidered as even 
necelTary to keep up that fuppleiiefs and 
athletic difpofition of body, to bear ac- 
tion and fatigue, efifential to the mi- 
litary ' profeffion. If the praftice had 
been, negledled, but for a few days, 
they obferved a numbnefs infenfibly 
diffufc itfelf over the whole body. 
They were perfuaded then that the 
befl: way of preferving’ their health, and 

fitnefs 
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fitnefs for aftion^ and confequently to 
qualify them for the moft heroic enter- 
prizes, was to keep up this kind . of 
exercife, in the form of diverfion. 

Thefe martial dances, have, in Ibme 
operas of Italy, been attempted to be 
imitated, with fome degree of fuccefs : 
but as the performers had not been 
trained up to fuch an exercife, like the 
Greeks, it was not to be expedled that 
the reprefentation fliould have the fame 
perfecJlion, or color of life. . 

The compofition of the mufic, and 
the fuiting the airs to the intended 
execution of a dance, is a point of 
which it is Icarce needful to infift on 
the importance, from its being fo ob- 
vious and fo well known. Nothing 
can produce a more difagreeable difeor- 
dance than a performer’s dancing out 

of 
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of time. And here it may be obferved, 
how much lies upon a dancer^ in 
his. being at once obliged to adapt 
his motions exadly to the mufic and 
to the charadler : which forms a double 
incumbence, neither point of which 
he can negleft, without falling into 
unpardonable errors, 

i 

Where dances are well compofed, 
they may give a pidture, to the life, 

of the manners and genius of each . 

\ 

nation and each age, in conformity 
to the fubjedl refpedlively chofen. But 
then the truth of the cojiumcy and 
of natural and hiftorical reprefentati- 
on mufl: be ftridlly preferved. Ob- 
jedls mu^ be neither exagerated be- 
yond probability, nor diminilhed fb 
as not to pleafe or affedl. A real 
genius will not be affraid of flriking 
out of the common paths, and, fen- 

fible 
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lible that inventivenefs is a merit, he 
will create new theatrical fubjefts, or 
produce varied combinations cf old 
ones. And where the decorations, or 

requifite accompaniments are not fup- 
plied as he could wifli, he muft en- 
deavour to make the moft of what 
he can get, towards the exhibition 
of his produftion ; if not with all 
the advantage of which it is fufcep- 
tible, at lead with all thofe he can 
procure for it. Where the beft can- 
not be obtained, he mull: be content 
with the lead: bad. But efpecially a 
compofer of dances Ihould never lofe 
fight of his duty in preferving to his 
art its power of competition, as well 

t 

as its affinity with the otjjer imita- 
tive arts, in the expreffion of nature j 
all the paffions and fcntiments being 
manifeftly to be marked by rhotion, 
geftures, and attitudes, to the time of 

a 
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a correfpondent and well adapted mu-- 
fic. While all this aided and fet off, by 
the accompaniments of proper decorati- 
ons of painting, and, where neceflary, of 
machinery, makes that, a well com- 

pofed dance, may very juftly be deem- 
ed a fmall poem, thrown . into the 
moft lively adUon imaginable ; into an 
adlion fo expreflive as not to need 
the aid of words, for conveying its 

meaning j but to make the want of 
them rather a pleafure than matter 
of regret ; from its exercifing, with- 
out fatiguing, the mind of the fpec- 
tator, to which it can never be but 
an agreeable entertainment, to have 
fomething left for its own making 
out, always provided that there be 
no per[^xing difficulty or ambiguity. 
Nothing^f which is impoffible to an 
artift who has the talent of making 

R a 
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a right choice among the moft pleaf- 
ing objefts of nature j of fufficiently 
feeling what he aims at exprclfing j 
of knowing how far it is allowable 
for his art, to proceed towards the em- 
bellilhing nature, and where it Ihould 
ftop to avoid its becoming an im- 
pertinence j and efpccially of agree- 
ably dilpofing his fubjeft, in the moft 
neat and intelligible manner that can 
be defired. 


SOME 


/ 




SOME 

THOUGHTS 

On the Utility of 

Learning to Dance, 

And Elpccially upon the 

MINUET. 

« 

W AS I, in quality of a danc- 
ing-mafter, to offer even the 
ftrongeft reafons of inducement to learn 
this art, they could not but juftly lofe 
much, if not all, ,of their weight, 
from my fuppofed interefi in the of- 

R 2 ferin 
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fering them ; befides the partiality 
every artift has for his art. 

It would however exceed the bounds 
prefcribed to modefty itfelf, were I to 
negledl availing myfelf of the autho- 
rity of others, who were not only 
far from being profcffors of this art, 
but who hold the higheft rank in the 
public opinion for folidityof underftand- 
ing, and purity of morals, and who yet 
did not difdain to give ‘their opinion in 
favor of an'art only imagined frivolous, 
for want of conlidering it in a juft and 
inlarged view. 

After this introdudlion, I need not 
be afhamed of quoting Mr. Locke, 
in his judicious treatife of education. 

Nothing (fays he) appears to me 
to give ' children fo miuch becom- 
^ in g confidence ^and behaviour, and 
“ fo to raife them to the converfa- 

‘‘ tion 
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tion of thbfe above their age, as danc- 
« ing. I ' think they fliould be taught 
to dance as foon as they are capable 
“ of learning it ; for though this con- 
“ lifts only in outward gracefulnefs of 
“ motion, yet, I know not how, it 
“ gives children manly thoughts and 

“ carriage more than any thing.”. 

« * 

• « 

' In another place, he fays, 

• « 

‘‘ Dancing being that which gives 

‘‘ graceful motions to all our lives, and 

above all things, manlincfs, and a 

“ becoming confidence to young chil- 

dren, I think it cannot be learned 
« 

too early, after they are once capable 
‘‘ of it. But you muft be furetohave 
a good mafter, that knows and can 
teach what is graceful and becom- 
** ing, and what gives a freedom and 
eafinefs to all the motions of the 

body. 
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“ body. One that teaches not this, is 
.1* worfetthan none at all j natural awk- 
• ** being much better thanapilli 

affeaed poftures : and I think it 
much more -paiTable, to put off the 
.“hat, -and make a leg like an honeft 
country-gentleman, than like an ill- 
“ fafhioned dancing-mafter. For as 
“ for the jigging, and the figures of 
dance, I count .that little or nothing 
“ better than as it tends toperfed grace- 
“ ful carriage.”' 

1 « 

.The- Chevalier De Ramfay, author 

of Cyrus’s travels, in his plan of edu- 
cation for a young Prince, has (page 14.) 

.the followijjg paffage to this pur- 
pofe. , • 

/ 

■“ To the ftudy of poetry, fliduld be 
“ joined ’that of the three arts of imi- 
“ tation. The antients reprelented the 

“ pafifions. 
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paflions,* by gefts, colors, and founds*' 
Xenophon tells us of fome wonderful 
** eft'edts of the Grecian dances, and 
how they moved and e^preffed the 
pafhons. We have now loft the 
perfedlion of that art ; all that re- 
‘ mains, is only what is neceflary to 
‘‘ give a handfome aftion and airs to a 
young gentleman. This ought not 
** to be neglefted, becaufe upon the 
external figure and appearance, de- 
pends often the regard we have to the 
internal qualities of the mind. A 
graceful behaviour, in the houfc of 
Lords or Commons, commands the 
attention pf a whole aflembly.’* 

And moft certainly in this, laft alle- 
gation of advantage to be obtained by 
a.. competent fkill, or at leaft tindlure 
of the art, the Chevalier Ramfay, has 
not exagerated its utility. Quintilian 

has 
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has recommended it, efpecially in early 

$ 

years, when the limbs are the moft 
pliable, for procuring that fo neceflary 
accompliftiment, in the formation of 
orators gefture : obferving withall, that 
where that is not becoming, nothing 
elfe hardly pleafes.i 

% * 

■ But even independent of that con- 
fideration, s nothing is more generally 
confeffed, than that this branch of breed- 
ingqualifies perfons for prefenting them- 
felves with a good grace. To whom 
can it be unknown that a favorable 
prepoffeffion at the firft fight is often 
of the higheft advantage j and that the 
power of firft imprefiions is not eafily 
. Surmountable ? 

t ■. s 

In afl*emblies or places of' public, re- 
fort, when we fee a perfon of a genteel 

carriage or prefence, he attrafts our 

regard 
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regard and liking, whether he he a 
foreigner or one of this country. ’ At 
court, even a’ graceful addrefs, and 
an air of eafe, will more diftihguifh a 
man from the croud, than the richefl: 
cloaths that money' may purchafe j hut 
can never give that air to hc^ acquired' 
only by education. 

There arc indeed who, from indolence' 
. or folf-fufficiencyi affedl a fort of care- 
lelTnels in their gait, as‘ difdaining to 
be obliged to any part of their edu-' 
cation, for their external’ appearance, 
which they abandon to itfelf under 
the notion of its being natOral^ ' free, 
and ealy. 

But while they avoid, as they imagine, 
the affe&ation of over-nicety, they 
run into that of a vicious extreme of 
negligence^ which proves ' nothing but' 

S either 
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either a deficiency of breeding, or if not 
that, a high opinion of themfelvcs, 
with what is not at all unconfequential 
to that, a contempt of others. 

Such are certainly much miftaken, 
if they imagine that an art, which is 
principally defigned to correft defeits, 
fhould leave fo capital an one fubfift- 

ing as that of want of eafe, and free- 
dom, in the gefture and gait. On 
the contrary, it is as great an enemy 
to ftiffnefs, as it is to loofenefs of car- 
riage, and air.' It equally reprobates an . 
ungainly rufticity, and a mincing, 
tripping, over-foft manner. Its chief 
aim is to bring forth the natural graces, 
and not to fmother them with appear- 
ances of .ftudy and art. 

1 

But of all the people in the world, 

the Britifh would certainly be the moft 

in 
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in the wrong for not laying a great 
enough ftrefs on this part of education j 
lince none have more confpicuoufly the 
merit of figure and perfon ; and it would 
in them be a fort of ingratitude to Na- 
ture, who has done fo much for them, 
not to do a little more for themfelves, 
in acquiring an accomplilhment, the 
utility of which has been acknow- 
ledged in all ages, and in all countries, 
and elpecially by the greateft and moll 
lenfible men in their own. 

As to the ladies, there is one light 
in which perhaps they would not do 
amifs to view the praftice of this 
art, befides that of mere diverfion or 
improvement of their deportment : it 
is that of its being highly ferviceable to 
their health, and to what it can never 
be expefted they Ihould be indifferent 
about, their beauty, it being the beft 

S 2 and 
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and fureft way of preferving, or eve^n 
giving it to their whole perfon. 

f 

It is , ifi hiftory a fettled point, that 
beauty was no where rnore florilhing, 
nor lefs rare, than among fuch people 
as encouraged and cultivated exercile, 
efpecially in the fair fex. The various 
provinces and governntents in Greece, 
all agreed, fome in a lefs, fome in a 
greater degree*, in making excrcife a 
point of female education. The Spartans 
carried this to perhaps an excefs, fince 
the training, of the children of that 
fex, hardly yielded to that of the male 
in labprioufnefs and fatigue. Be this 
confcfied to be an extreme ; but then 
it \vas in fomp meafure compenfated 
by its being univerfally allowed, that 
the Spartan women owed to it that 
beauty in which they excelled the reft 
of the Grecian women, who were 

themfelyes 
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themfelves held, in that point, prefer- 
able to the reft of the world. Hellen 
was a Spartan. Yet the legiflatbr of 
that people, did not fo much as confider 
this advantage among the ends pro- 
poled in preferibing lb hardy an edu- 
cation to the weaker lex. His views 
were for giving them that health and 
vigor of body, which might enable 
them to produce a race of. men the 
litteft to ferve their country in war. 

But as the beft habit of body is ever 
infeparable from the greateft perfetftion 
of beauty, of which its pollellbr is 
lulceptible, it very naturally followed, 
that the good plight to which, exercife 
brought and preferved the females, 
gave alfo to their lhape, that delicacy 
and fuppleneft, and to their every mo- 
tion, that graceful agility which carac- 
terized the Grecian beauties, anddif- 

tinguilhed 
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tinguiflied them for that nymph-ftile 
of figure, which we to this day admire 
in the defcription of their hiftorians, 
of their poets, or in the reprefentations 
that yet remain to us in their ftatues, 
or other monuments of antiquity. 

But omitting to infift on the Spar- 
tan aufterity, and efpecially on their 
gimnaftic training for both fexes, and 
to take .the milder methods of exer- 
cife in ufe among the Grecians, we 
find that the chace, that foot-races, 
and elpecially. dancing, principally com- 
poled the amufement of the young 
ladies of that country ; where, in the 
great days of Greece, no maxim ever 
more pradlically prevailed, than that 
floth or inaftivity was equally the 
parent of difeales of the body, as of 
vices of the mind. Agreeable to which 
idea, one of the greateft pfiyficians 
now in Europe, the celebrated Tron- 

chin. 
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chin, while at Paris, vehemently de- 
claimed againft this falfe delicacy and 
averfion againft exercife ; from which 
the ladies, efpecially of the higher 
rank of life, derived their bad habits 
of body, their pale color, with all the 
principles of weaknefe, and of a puny 
difeafed cotiftitution, which they ne- 
ceflarily intail on their innocent chil- 
dren. "Thence it was that he con- 
demned the ufing onefelf too much 

to coaches or chairs, which, he ob- 
ferved, lowers the Ipirits, thickens the 
humors, numbs the nerves, and cramps 
the liberty of circulation. 

Confidering the efficacy of exer- 
cife, and that falhion has abolifhed or 
at leaft confined among a very few, 
the more robuft methods of amufe- 
ment, it can hardly not be eligible 
to cultivate and encourage an art, fo 

innocent 
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ixinoeent and fb agreeable as that of 
dancing, . and which at once unites in 
itfelf the three great ends, of bodily 
improvement, of diverfion,. and of 
healthy exercife. As to this laft efpe- 
cially,. it has this advantage,, its be- 
ing fufceptible at pleafure, of every 
modification, of being carried from 
the gentleft degree' of motion, up to 

that of the moft violent activity. And . 
where riding is prefcribed purely for 
the lake of the power of the con-‘ 
cuffion refulting from it, to prevent 
or to. diffipate obftrutStions, the Iprings* 
and agitations^ of die' bodily framei- 
in the more adlive kind of dances, 
can hardly not anfwer the lame purpofe, 
efpecially as the motion is more equitably 
diffufed, and fuffers no checks car par-, 
tiality from keeping the feat, as either 
int riding, or, any other method- of 
conveyance. At leaft, fuch an enter- 
tainment. 
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tainment, one would imagine, pre- 
ferable, for many reafons, to an ex- ■ 

cefs of fuch fedentary amufements as 

\ 

tliofe of cards, and the like. 

Certainly thofe of the fair fex who 
ufe exercife, will, in their exempti- 
on from a depraved or deficient ap- 
petite, in the freftinefs or in the glow 
of their color, in the firmnefs of their 
make, in the advantages to their fhape, 
in the goodnefs in general of their 
conftitution, find themfelves not ill 
repaid for conquering any ill-habit of 
falfe delicacy and floth, to which fo 
many, otherwife fine young ladies, 
owe the diforders of their ftomach, 
their pale fickly hue, and that Ian- 

I 

guid ftate of health which mud pqifon 
all their pleafures, and even endanger 

T . their 
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their lives. Thefe are not (trained nor 
far-fetched confequences. 

But even as to thofe of either fex, the 
pradlice of dancing is attended with 
obvioufly good effedts. Such as are 
blefled by nature with a graceful 
fhape and are clean-limbed, receive • 
(till greater eafe and grace from it; 
while at the fame time, it prevents the 
gathering of thofe grofs and foggy hu- 
mors which in time form a dilagree- 
able and inconvenient corpulence. On 
the other hand, thofe whofe make and 
conllitution occafion a kind of heavy 
proportion, whofe mufcular texture is not 
diftindl, whofe necks are fhort, Ihoulders 
round, cheft narrow, and who, in fliort 
are, what may be called, rather clumfy 
figures ; thefe will greatly find their 
account in a competent exercife of the 
art of dancing, not only as it will give 

them 
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them a freedom and eafe one would 
not, at the fir ft fight, imagine., com- 
patible with their figure, but . may 
contribute much to the cure, or at leaft 
to the extenuation of fuch bodily de- 
fers, by giving a more free circulation 
to the blood, a habit of fprightlinefs 
and agility to the limbs, and prevent- 
ing the accumulation of grofs humors, 
and efpecially of fat, which is itfelf 
not among the leaft difeafes, where it 
prevails to an excefs. Not that I here 
mean any thing fo fooliftily partial, as that 
nothing but dancing could operate all 
this } but only place it among not the 
leaft efficacious means. 

Nothing is more certain than that 
• exercifcs in general, diverfions, fuch as 
that of hunting, and the games of dex- 
terity, keep up the natural ftandard 
of ftrength and beauty, which luxury 
and floth are fure to debafe. 

T 2 Dancing 
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Dancing furniflies then to the fair- 
fex,' whofe fphere of exercife is natural- 
ly rhofe confined than that of the men, 
at once a falutary amufement, and aii 

opportunity of dilplaying their native 
* • ^ ^ 
graces! But as to men, fencing, riding 

and many other improvements have 

' ^ t 

alfo doubtlefs their refpedive merit, arid 
anfwcr very valuable purpofes. 


Biit where only the gentleft exercife 
is requifite, the minuet offers its fer- 
vices, with the greateft effedl ; and 
when elegantly executed, forms one of 
the moft agreeable fights either in pri- 
vate or public alfemblies, or, occafio- 
nally, even on the theatre itfelf 


Yet I fpeak not of this dance here 
with any purpofe of fpecifying rules for 
for its attainment. Such an attempt 

would 
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• - ♦ 's 

would be vain and impracticable. Whd>^ 
does not know that almoft every indivi- 
dual learner requires different inftructi- ' 
ons ? The laying a ftrefs onfome parti- 
cular motion or air which may be 
proper to' be recommended to one, 
mull be ftrictly fobidden to another. 

r 

In feme, their natural graces need only 
to be called forth } in others the de- 

ftroying them by affectation is to be 

» " , 

carefully checked. Where defects are 

lincufable, the teacher mull Ihow how 
they 'may be palliated and fometimes 
even converted into graces. It will ea- 
lily then be granted that there is no 
fuch thing as learning a minuet, or in- 
deed any dance merely by book. The 
dead- letter of it can only be conveyed 
by the noting or defeription of the fi- 
gure and of the mechanical part of it ; 
but the fpirit of it in the graces of the 
air and gefture, and the carriage of the 

dancer 
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dancer can only be practically taught 
by a good mafter. 

I have mentioned rhe diftin<^ion of 
a good mailer, moll afluredly not in the 
way of a vain filly hint of felf-recom- 
dation j but purely for the lake of giv- 
ing a caution, too often negleCled, a- 
gainll parents, or thofe charged with 
the education of youth, placing chil- 
dren, at the age when their mufcles 
are moll flexible, their limbs the moll • 
fupple, and their minds the moll duc- 
tile, and who are confequently fulcep- 
tible of the bell' imprelfions, under 
fuch pretended mailers of this art, who 
can only give them the worll, and 
who, inllead of teaching, Hand them- 
fclves in need of being taught. The 
conlequence then of fuch a bad choice, 
is, that young people of the finell dif- 
pofition in the world, contract, under 

fuch 
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fuch teachers, bad, awkward habits, 
that are not afterwards eafily curable. 


Thofe mailers who poflels the real 
grounds of their art, find in their 
uniting their practice with their know- 
ledge, relburces even againll the 
ufual depredations of age j which, 
though it may deprive them of Ibme- 
what of their youthful vigor, has 
fcarce a fenfible influence on their 
manner of performance. There will 
Hill long remain to them the traces 
of their former excellence. 


I have myfelf feen the celebrated 
Dupre, at near the age of fixty, dance 
at Paris, with all the agility and 
Iprighdinefs of youth, and with fuch 
powers of pleafing, as if the graces 
in him had braved fuperannuation. 


Such 
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Such is the advantage of not hav- 
ing been content with a fuperficial 
tindlure of this art j or with a mere 

t 

rote of ' imitation, without an aim at 
excellence or originality. 

But though there is no necdlity for 
moft learners to enter fo deep into the 
grounds and principles of the art, as 
thofe who are to make it their pro- 
feflion, it is at leaft but doing juf- 
tice to one’s fcholars to give them 
thofe effential inftru<9iions as to the 
graces of air, pofition, and gefture j 
without which they can never be 
but indifferent performers. 

For example, inftead of being fo 
often told to turn their toes out, they 
fhould be admonifhed to turn their 
knees, out, which will confequently 
give the true diredlion to the feet. 

A 
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A due attention Ihould alfo be given to 
the motion of the inftep, to the air 
of finking and rifing j to the pofition 
of the hips, fhoulders, and bodyj to 
the graceful management of the arms, 
and particularly to the giving the hand 
with a genteel manner, to the inflec- 
tions of the neck and head, and ef- 
pecially to the fo captivating modefty of 
the eye ; in fhort, to the diffufing 
over the whole execution, an air of 
noble eafe, and - of natural graceful- 
nefs. 

It might be too trite to mention 
here what is fo indifpenfable and fo 
much in courfe, the ftrift regard to 
be paid to the keeping time with the 
mufic. 

% 

Nothing has a better efFe<5f, nor 
more prcpoflefling in favor of the 

U ' per- 
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performance to follow, than the bow 
or curtfy at the opening the dance, 
made with an air of dignity and free- 
dom. On the contrary, nothing is 
more difguftful than that initial ftep 
of the minuet, when auckwardly ex- 
ecuted. It gives fuch an ill impreffion 
as is not eafily removed by even a 
good performance in the remaining 
part of the dance. 

There is another point of great im- 
portance to all, but to the ladies ef- 
pecially, which is ever ftridly recom- 
mended in the teaching of the mi- 

% 

nuet ; but which in fad, like moft 
of the other graces of that dance, 
extends to other occafions of appearance • 
in life. This point is the ealy and 
noble port of the head. Many very 

pretty ladies lofe much of the efFedt 
of their beauty, and of the fignal 

power 
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power of the lirfl; imprellions, as they 
enter a room, or a public aflembly, 
by a vulgar or improper carriage of 
the head, either poking the neck, or 
ftooping the head, or in the other ex- 
treme, .of holding it up too ftiff, on the 
Mama’s .perpetually teizing remon- 
ftrance, of hold up your head, Mifs,” 
without confidering that merely bri- 
dling, without the eafy grace of a free 
play, is a - worfe, fault - than that of 
which fhe wiir have been corrected. 


Certainly nothing can give a more 
noble air "to -the whole perfori than 
the head finely fet, and turning "grace- 
fully, with every natural occafion for 
turning it, and efpecially without af- 
fedation, or ftifly pointing the chin, 
as if to Ihow which way' the wind 
fits. ' ' ■ ' 


♦'S' 
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But it muft be impoffible for thole 
who ftoop their heads down, to give 
their figure any air of dignity, or 
grace of politenefs. They muft al- 
ways retain fomething of ignoble in 
their manner. Nothing then is more 
recommendable than for thofe who 
are naturally inclined to this defedl, 
to endeavor the avoiding it by a par- 
ticular attention to this capital in- 
ftrucHon in learning the minuet. It 
is alfo not enough to take the mi- 
nuet- fteps true to time, to turn out 
their knees, and to Aide their ftep 
neatly, if that flexibility, or rife and 
fall from the graceful bending of the 
inftep, is not attended to, which gives 
fo elegant an air to the execution 
either of the minuet, or of the ferious 
theatrical dances. Nothing can more 
than that, fet off or ftiow the beauty 
of the fteps. 


It 
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It (hould alfo be recommended to 
the dancers of the minuet, ever to 
have an expreffion of that fort of gaity 
and chearfulnefs in the countenance, 
which will give it an amiable and even 
a noble franknefs. . Nothing can be 
more out of charaAer, or even dif- 
plealing, than a froward or too penfive 
a look. There may be a Iprightly va- 
cancy, an opennefs in the face, with- 
out the leaft tindlure bf any indecent 
air of levity : as there may be a capti- 
vating modefty, without any of that 
balhfulnefs which arifes either from low 
breeding, wrong breeding, or no breed- 
ing at all. 

• V * 

But to execute a minuet in a very 
fuperior manner, it is recommendable 
to enter into fome acquaintance, at leaft, 
with the principles of the ferious or 
grave dances, with a naturally genteel 

perfon, 
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perfon, a fuperficial knowledge of the 

ftcps, and a fmattering of the rules, 
any one almoft may foon be made to 
acquit himfelf tolerably of a minuet ; 
but to make a diftinguilhed figure, fbme 
notion of the depths and refinements 
of the art, illuftrated by proper prac- 
tice, are required. 

It is elpecially incumbent on an 
artift, not to reft fatisfied with having 
pleafed : he fhould, from his know- 
ledge of the grounds of his art, be able 
to' tell himfelf why he has pleafed ; 
and thus by building upon folid prin- 
ciples, preferably to mere lucky hits, 
or to tranfient and accidental advan- 
tages of form or manner, infure the 
permanency of his power to pleafe. 

»» 

There is a vice in dancing, againft 
which pupils cannot be too carefully 

guarded j 
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guarded; it is that of affedation. It 
is eflentially different from that defire 
of pleafing, which is fo natural and fo 
confifteJ^t even with the greateft mo- 
defty, in that it always builds on fome 
falfity, miflaken for a means of pleaf- 
ing, though nothing can more furely 
defeat that intention ; there is not an 
axiom more true than that the graces 
are incompatible with affedation. They 
vanifh at the firfi: appearance of it: 
and the curfe of afFedfation is, that it 
never but lets itfelf be feen, and 
wherever it is feen, it is fure to of- 
fend, and to fruftrate its own defign. 

The fimplicity of nature is the great 
fountain of all the graces ; from which 
they flow fpontaneous, when unchecked 

V 

by affcdtation, wliich at once poifons 
and dries them up. , . 


Nature 
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Nature does not refufe cultivation, 
but file will not-bear being forced. The 
great art of the dancing-mafter is not 
to give graces, for that is impoflfible, but 
to call forth into a nobly modeft dilplay 
thofe latent ones in his fcholars, which 
may have been buried for want of op- 
portunities or of education to break 
forth in theit native luftre,or which have 
been ipoiled or perverted, by wrong , 
inftrudtion, or by bad models of 

imitations. In this laft cafe, the 

% 

mailer’s bulinefs is rather to extirpate 

than to plant j to clear the ground of 

poifonous exotics, and to make way 

for the plealing produftions of na- 
• ^ 

ture. 

* 

r 

This admirable prerogative of pleaf- 
ing, infeparable from the natural 
graces, unpoifoned by affedlation, is 
in nothing more llrongly exemplified, 

than 
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than in the rural dances, where fimpli- 
city of manners, a fprightly eafe, and 
*an exemption frpm all defign but that 
of innocent mirth, give to the young 
and handfome villagers, or country- 
maids, thofe inimitable graces for ever 
unknown to artifice and affedtation. 
Not but, even in thofe rural afiemblies, 
there may be found fome charadlers 
tainted with affedlation ; but then in 
the country they are exceptions, where- 
as in town they conftitute the gene- 
rality, who are fo apt to miftake airs 
for graces, though nothing can be more 
eflentially different. 


But how fhall thofe mailers guard 
a fcholar fufficiently againft affeftation, 
who are themfelves notorioufly infedled 
with it ? Nay, this is fo common to 
them, that it is even the foundation of 
a proverbial remark, that no gentle- 
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man can be faid to dance well, who 
dances like a dancing-mailer. Thofe 
falfc refinements, that finical, affedted 
air fajuftly reproached to the generali- 
ty of teachers, a mailer Ihould corredl 
in himfelf before he can well give 
lelTons for avoiding them to his pupils. 
And, in truth, they are but wretched 
fubllitutes to the true grounds and 
principles of the art, in which nothing 
is more llongly inculcated than the total 

negledl of them, and the reliance on the 
engaging and noble fimplicity of na- 
ture. 


It is then no paradox to fay that the 
more deep you are in the art, the lels 
will it llifle nature. On the contrary, 
it will, in the noble alTurance which a 
competent Ikill is fiire to bring with it, 
give to the natural graces a greater free- 
dom and eafe of difplay. Imperfedlion 

of 
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of theory and pradlice cramps the facul- 
ties ; and gives cither an unpleafing 
faulteringnefs to the air, fteps, and gef- 
tures, or wrong execution. And as 
the minuet derives its merit from an 
obfervation of the moft agreeable fteps, 
well cholen In nature and well combin- 
ed by art, there is no inconliftence in 
avering that art may, in this, as in 
many other objeds of imitative fkill, 

eflentially aftift nature, and place 
her in the moft advantageous point of 

light. 

The truth of this will be eafily 
granted, by numbers who have felt the 
pleafure of feeing a minuet gracefully 
executed by a couple who underftood 
this dance perfedUy. Nay, excellence 
in the performance of it, has given to 
an indifferent figure, at leaft a tempo- 
rary advantage over a much fuperior one 

X 2 in 
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In point of perfon only ; and fometimes 
an advantage of which the impreflion 

has been more permanent, 

. \ 

But befides the cfFedf of the mo- 
ment in pleafing the fpedtators ; the 
being well verfed in this dance efpe- 
cially contributes greatly* to form the 
gait, and addrefs, as well as the man- 
ner in which we fhould prefent our- 
felves. It has a fenfible influence in 
the polifhing and fafhioning the air and 
deportment in all occafions of appear- 
ance in life. It helps to wear off any 
thing of clownifhnefs in the carriage of 
the perfon, and breathes itfelf into 
otherwife the moft indifferent aitions, 
in a genteel and agreeable manner of 
performing them. 

This fecret and relative influence 
of the minuet. Mar cel ^ my ever re- 

fpefled 
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fpeded mafter, whom his own merit 
in his profeffion, and the humorous 
mention of him by Helvetius, in his 
famous book DeL’ Esprit, have 
made fo well known, conftantly kept 
in view, in his method of teaching it. 
His Icholars were generally known and 
diftinguiftied from thofe of other mat- 
ters, not only by their excellence in 
aftual dancing, but by a certain fupe- 
rior air of eafy-genteelnefs at other 
times. ' He himfelf danced the minuet 
to its utmoft perfection. Not that 
he confined his practice to that dance 
alone j on the contrary, he confefled 
himfelf obliged for-his greateft fkill in 
"that, to his having a general know- 
ledge of all the other dances, which he 
had practifed, but elpecially thofe of 
the ierious fiile. 


But 
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But certainly it is not only to the 
profeffed dancer, that dancing in the 
ferious ' ftile, or the minuet, with 
grace and eafe, is eflential. The 
poflcffing this branch of dancing is of 
great fervice on the theatre, even to an 
aftor. The effed of it fteals into his 
manner, and gait, and gives him an 
air of prefenting himfelf, that is fure 
to prepoflefs in his favor. Perfons of 
of every lize or fhape are iufceptible of 
grace and improvement from it. The 
(boulders fo drawn back as not to protu- 
berate before, but as it were, to retreat 
from fight, or as the French exprefs it 
hien effacees, the knees well turning out- 
wards, with a free play j the air of the 
fhape noble and difengaged j the turns 
and movements eafy i in Ihort, all the 
graces that charadterife a good execu- 
tion of the minuet, will, infenfibly on 
all other occafions, diftribute through 

every 
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every limb and part of the body, a cer- 
tain liberty and agreeablenefs of mo- 
tion eafier to be conceived than de- 
fined. To the adtor, in all charadlers, 
it gives, as I have juft before obferved, 
a graceful mien and .prefence ; but, ia 
ferious charadters, it efpecially fuggefts 
that ftriking pprtlinefs, that majeftic 
tread of the ftage, for which ,fome 
adlors from the very firft of their ao^ 
appearance fo happily difpofe the pub-; 
lie to a favorable reception of their, 
merit in the reft of tlieir part. An in- 
fluence of the firft impreflion, which a 
good adlor will hardly defpife, elpe- 
cially with due precaution againft his 
contradling any thing forced or affec- 
ted in his air or fteps, from his atten- 
tion to his improvement by dancing, 
as the very beft things may be even 
pernicious by a mifufe. Whatever is 
not natural, free, and eafy, will un- 

doubtedly 
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doubtedly, on the ftage, as every 
where elfe, have, a bad efFeft. A very, 
little matter of excefs will, from his aim 
at a grace, produce a ridiculous carica- 
ture. Too llifF a regulation of his mo- 
tions or geftures, by meafure and ca- 
dence, would even be worfe than 
abandoning every thing to chance j 
which might, like the Eolian harp, 
fometimes fuffer lucky hits to efcape 
him j whereas affedlation is as fure for- 
ever to difpleafe, as it is not to eicape 
the being feen where it exifts. 

Among the many reafons for this 
dance of the minuet having become 
general, is the poflibility of dancing it 
to fo many different airs, though the 
fteps are invariable. If one tune does 
not pleafe a performer, he may call for 
another } the minuet ftill' remaining 
unalterable. 


There 
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There is no occafion however for a 
' learner to be confined to this dance. 
He ihould rather be encouraged, or have 
a curiofity be excited in him, to learn 
efpeclally thofe dances, which are of 
the more tender or ferious charadler, 
contributing, as they greatly do, to 
perfeA one in the minuet j indepen- 
dently of the pleafure they befides give 

both in the performance and to the 
fight. The dances the mod: in re- 
queft are, the Saraband^ the Bretagne 
the Furlana, the Pafjepied, the Folk 
dlEfpagne, the Bigaudon, the Minuet 
du Dauphin the Louvre, La Marie'e, 
which is always danced at the Opera 
of Roland at Paris, Some of thefe are 
performed folo, others are duet-dances. 
The Louvre is held by many the moft 
pleafing of them all, elpecially when 
well executed by both performers, in a 
'juft concert of motions j no dance aftbr- 
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ding the arms more occafion for. a 
graceful difplay of them, or a more 
delicate regularity of the Heps j being 
compofed of the moft feledt ones from 
theatrical dances, and formed upon the 
trueft principles of the art. This dance 

is executed in moft countries of Europe 
without any variation. It is generally, 
followed or terminated by a minuet ; 
and thefe two dances, the Louvre and 
the minuet, are at prefent the moft uni- 
verfally in faftiion, and will, in all pro- 
bability, continue fo, from their being 
both pleafing beyond all others, to the 
performers, as well as to the fpedlators, 
and from their not being difficult to 
learn, if the fcholar has but common 
docility. 

Youth being for learning this art 
undoubtedly the beft feafon, for rea- 
fons as I have before obferved, too 

obvious 
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obvious to need infifting on, the 
mafter cannot pay too much atten- 
tion to the availing himfelf of the 
pliancy of that age, to give his feho- 
lars the neceflary inftrudllons for pre- 
paring and well-difpofing their limbs. 

This holds good, particularly with re- 
gard to that propenfity- innate to moft 
perfbns of turning in their toes. I 
have already mentioned the expedi- 
ency of curing this defedl, by the di- 
redling them to acquire a habit of 
turning the knees , outward, to which 
I have to add, that on the proper 
turn of the knee, chiefly depend the 
graces of the under part of the fi- 
gure, that is to lay, from the foot 
to the hip. 

Frequent pradlice alfo of dancing, or 
of any falutary exercife, is allb highly 
recommendable for obtaining a firm- 

Y 2 nels 
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nefs . of body } for a tottering dancer 
can ' never plant his fteps fo as to 
afford a pleafing execution. It may 
found a little odd, but, the truth is, 
that in dancing, fprightlinefs and a-^ 
gility are principally produced by bo- 
dily ftrength j while on the contrary, 
wcaknefs, or infirmity, muft give every 
ftep and fpring, not only a tottering, 
but a heavy air. The legs that bear . 
with the mojft eafe the weight of 
the body, will naturally make it fteni 
the. lighteft. 
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A s almoft every country has dan- 
ces particular to it, or, at leaft, 
fo naturalized by adoption from others, 

that 
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that in length of time they pafs for 
originals ; a flight Iketch of the moft 
remarkable of them may ferve to throw 
a light upon this fubjedt, entertain- 
ing . to fome, and both entertaining 
and ufeful to others. 

In Britain, you have the horn- 
pipe, a dance w.hich is held an original 
of this country-. Some of' the fteps 
of it are ufed in the country-dances 
here, . which:- are- themfelves a kind 
of dance executed with more yariety 
and agreeablenefs than^ in any part 
of Europe, where they are alfo imi- 
tatively performed, as in Italy, Ger- 
many and in feveral other countries. 
Nor is it without reafon they obtain, 
here the preference over the like in 
other places. They are no where fo 
well executed. The mufic is extremely , 
well adapted, and the fteps in ge- ; 


neral/ 
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neral are very pleafing. Some fo- 
reign comic dancers, on their coming 
here, apply themfelyes with great at^ 
tention to the true ftudy of the horn- 
pipe, and by -conftant practice acquirp 
the ability of performing it with fuc- 
cefs in foreign countries, where it al- 
ways meets with the-higheft applaufe, 
when mafterly executed. There was 
an inftance of this, fbmetime ago at 
Venice, at an opera there, when the 
theatre was as well provided with 
good fingers and dancers, as any other. 
But they had not the good fortune 
to pleafc the public. A dancer luckily 
for the manager, prefented himfelf, 
who danced the hornpipe in its due 
perfedlion. This novelty took • fo, and 
made fuch full houfes, that the ma- 
nager, who had begun with great lofe, 
foon faw himfelf repaired, and was 

a 
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a gainer when he little expelled 
it. 

It is to the Hi(5hlan0ERs in 
l^ofth-Britain> that I am told we are 
indebted for a dance in the comic 
vein^ called the Scotch Reelt executed 
generally, and I believe always in 
trio, or by three. When well danced, 
jt has a very pleafing effedl: : and 
indeed nothing can be imagined more 
agreeable, or more lively and brilliant, 
than the fteps in many of the Scotch 
dances. There is a great variety of 
very natural and very pleafing ones. 
And a compofer of comic dances, 
might, with great advantage to himlclf^ 
upon a judicious alTemblage of fiich 
fteps as he might pick out of their 
dances, form a dance that, with well 
adapted dreiflesy ^relpondcnt mufic, 
and figures capable of a juft perform- 
ance, 
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ance, could hardly fail of a great fuc- 
cefs upon the theatre. 

I do not know whether I (hall not 
ftand in need of an apology for men- 
tioning here a dance once popular in 
England, but to which the idea of 
low IS now currently annexed. It was 
originally adapted from the Moors, 
and is ftill known by the name of 
Morris-dancing, or Morefc-dance. It 
is danced with I’words, by perfons od- 
ly difguifed, with a great deal of an- 
tic rural merriment : it is true that 
this- diverfion is now almoft exploded, 
being entirely confined to the lower 
clalTes of life, and only kept up in fome 
counties. What the reafon may be 
of its going out of ufe, I cannot fay ; 
but am very fure, there was not only 
a great deal of natural mirth in it, 
but that it is fufceptible enough of 

Z im- 
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improvement, to relcue it from the con- 
tempt it may have incurred, through its 
being chiefly in ufe among the vulgar ; 
though moft probably it may have de- 
fcended among them from the higher 
ranks. For certainly of them it was not 
quite unworthy, for the Pirrhic or mili- 
tary air it carries with it, and which pro- 
bably was the caufe of its introdudlion 
among fb martial a people. Rude, as it 
was, it might require refinenaent, but 
it did not, perhaps, deferve to become 
quite obfolete. 

* 

In Spain, they have a dance, called, 
Les Folks d'Efpagney which is per- 
formed either by one or by two, with 
caftanets. There is a drefs peculiarly 
adapted to it, which has a very pleafing 
eftedt, as well as the dance itfelf. 


In 
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In France, their Contre-dances, are 
drawn from the true principles of the 
art, and the figures and fteps are ge- 
nerally very agreeable. No nation cul- 
tivates this art with more tafte and de- 
licacy, Their Provengale dance, is 
mofi: delightfully fprightly, and well 
imagined. The fteps feem to cor- 
relpond with the natural vivacity and 
gaiety of the Proven9als. This dance 
is commonly performed to the pipe and 
tabor. 

' * I 

ThepLEMiSH dances run inthemoft 
droll vein of true rural humor. The 
performers feem to be made for the 
dances, and the dances for the per- 
formers j fo well aflbrted are the figures 
to the reprefentation. Several eminent 
painters in the grotelque ftile, Teniers 
efpecially, have formed many divert- 
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ing piitures taken from life, upon this 
fubjedl. 

At Naples, they have various gro- 
tefque dances, which are originals in 
their kind, being extremely difficult to 
execute, not only for the variety of the 
fteps, but for the intricacy and uncom- 
monnefs, or rather lingularity of them. 

I 

But while I am mentioning Naples* I 
ought not to omit that effedt of dancing, 

which is attributed to it, upon thofe 
who are bitten with the Harantula. 
The original of this opinion, was pro- 
bably owing to fome fenfible phylician, 
prefcribing fuch a violent motion, more 
likely to be kept up in the patient, by 
the power of mufie, than by any thing 
elfe, as might enable him to expel the. 
poifon, by being thereby thrown into 
a copious fweat, and by other benefits 

from 
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from fuch a vehement agitation. This, 

it is fuppofed, was afterwards abufed 

» 

and turned into a mere trick, to affemblc 
a croud and get money, either by fliam 
bites, or by making a kind of fhow of 
this method of pradtice in real ones. 
However, that may be, die various 
grimaces or contortions, leaps and irre- 
gular fteps, commonly ufed on this oc- 
cafion, to be executed to that fort of 
mufic, or airs adapted to it, might af- 
ford a good fubjetft for agrotefquedance, 
to be formed upon the plan of a bur- 
lefque or mock-imitation : and I am 
not quite fure that the idea of fuch a 
dance, has not been already carried into 
execution. 

The caftanets the Neapolitans 
moft frequently ufe, are of the largeft 
fize. It is alfo from Naples that we have 
taken the Punchinello dance. 


At 
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At Florence, they have a dance, 
called, il Trefchone. The country- 
women, in the villages, are very fond 
of it. They are generally fpeaking, 
very robuft, and capable of holding 
out the fatigue of this dancej for a long 
time. To make themfelves more light ' 
for it, they often pull off their flioes. 
The dance is opened by a couple, one 
of each fex. The woman holds in her 
hand a handkerchief, which Ihe flings 
to him whom fhe chufes for her next 
partner, who, in his turn has an equal 
right to difpofe of it in the fame man- 
ner, to any woman of the company he 
chufes. Thus is the dance carried on 
without any interruption till the af- 

fembly breaks up. 

\ 

The favorite dance of the Ve n e T i - 
AN s,is what they call the which 

is performed by two perfons dancing 

a-round 
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a-round with the greateft rapidity. 
Tliofe who have a good ear, keep time 
with the eroding their feet behind ; and 
fbme add a motion of their hands, as 
if they were rowing or tugging at an 
oar. This dance is practiced in fevcral 
other parts of Italy. 

The Peafants of Tirol, have one of 
the mod pleafant and grotefque dances 
that can be imagined. They perform 
it in a fort of holy-day drefs, made of 
fkins, and adorned with ribbons. They 
wear wooden fhoes, not uncurioufly 
painted j and the women efpecially ex- 
prefs a kind of rural fimplicity and 
frolic mirth, which has a very agreeable 

effedt. 

« 

The Grisons are in poflellion of an 
old dance, which is not without its 
merit, and which they would not ex- 
change 
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change for the politefi: in Europe ; they 
being as invariably attached to it, as to 
their drefs. 

The Hungarians are very noify in 
their dances, with their iron heels, but 
when they are of an equal fize, and 
drefled in their uniforms, the agility 
of their fteps, and the regularity of 
drefs in the performers, render them 
not a difagreeable fight. ' 

The Germans have a dance called 
the Alkmande^ in which the men and 
women forma ring. Each man hold- 
ing his partner round the waift, makes 
her whirl round with almofi: incon- 
ceivable rapidity : they dance in a grand 
circle, feeming to purfue one another : 
in the courfe of which they execute 
feveral leaps, and fome particularly 
pleafing fteps, when they turn, but fo 

very 
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very difficult as to appear fuch even to 
profelTed dancers themfelves. When 
this dance is performed by a numerous 
company, it furniffics one of the moft 
pleafing fights that can be imagined. 

The Pol I s H nobjlity have a dance, to 
which the magnificence of their drefs, 
and the elegance of the fteps, the 
gracefulnefs of the attitudes, the fitnefs 
of the’mufic, all contribute to produce a 
great effeft. Were it performed here 
on the theatre, it would hardly fail of a 
general applaufe. 

« 

The CossACS, have, amidfi; all their 
uncouth barbarifm, a fort of dancing, 
■which they execute to the found of an- 

inftrument, fomewhat refembling a 
Mandoline, but confiderably larger, and 
which is highly diverting, from- the 
extreme vivacity of the fteps, and the 

A a oddity 
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oddity of the contortions and grimaces, 
with which they exhibit it. For a 
grotefque dance there can hardly be 
imagined any thing more enter- 
taining. 

\ 

The Russians, afford nothing re- 
markable in their dances, which they 
now chiefly take from other countries. 

The dance of dwarfs with which the 
Czar Peter the Great, folemnized the 
nuptials of his niece to the Duke of 
Courland, was, probably rather a par- 
ticular whim of his own, than a na- 
tional ufage. 
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I N Turky, dances have been, as of 
old in Greece, and elfewhere infti- 
tuted in form of a religious ceremony. 
The Dervijhes who are a kind of devo- 
tionifts execute a dance, called the 
Semaat in a circle, to a ftrange wild- 
fimrphony, when holding one another 
by the hand, they turn round with fuch 
rapidity, that, with pure giddinefs, they 
often fall down in heaps upon one ano- 
ther. 

A a 2 They 
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They have in Turky, as well as 
India and Perfia, profeffed dancers, ef- 
pecially of the female fex, under the 
name of dancing-girls, who are bred up, 
from their childhood, to the profeflion ; 
and are always fent for to any great 
entertainment, public or private, as 
at feafts, weddings, ceremonies of cir- 
cumcifion, and, in Ihort, on all oc- 
calions of feftivity and joy. They exe- 
cute their dances to a fimphony of 
various inftruments, extremely refern- 
bling the antient ones, the tympanum, 
the crotala, cimbals, and the like, 
as well as to fongs, being a kind of 
fmall dramatic compofitions. or what 
may properly be called ballads, which 
is , a true word for a fong at once fung 
and danced : ballare fignifying to dance ; 
and ballata, a fong, compofed to be 
danced. It is probable that from thefe 
eaftern kind of dances, which are un- 
doubtedly 
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doubtedly very antient, came the name, 
among the Romans, of balatrones. 
Nothing can be imagined more graceful, 
nor more expreflive, than the geftures 
and attitudes of thole dancing-girls, 
which may properly be called the 
eloquence of the body, in which in- 
deed moft of the Aliatics and inhabi- 
tants of the fouthren climates conftitu- 
tiorially excel, from a fenfibility more 
exquilite than, is the attribute of the 
more northern people j but a fenlibiii- 
ty hallanced by too many difadvanta- 
ges to be envied them. The Sia- 
mefe, we are told, have three dances, 
called the Cone, the Lacone, and the 
Raban. The Cone is a figure-dance, in 
which they ufe particularly a ftring- 
inftrument in the nature of a violin, 
with fome others of the Afiatic make. 
Thofe who dance are armed and malk- 
ed, and feem to be a fighting father 

. than 


I 
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than dancing. It is a kind of Indian 
Pirrhic. Their- mafks reprefent the 
moft frightful hideous countenances of 
wild-beafts, or demons, that fancy can 
invent. In the Lacone the performers 
fing commutually ftanzes of verfes con- 
taining the hiftory of their country. 
The Raban is a mixed dance, of men 
and women, not martial, nor hiftori- 
cal, but purely gallant j in which the 
dancers have all long falfe nails of copper. 
They fing in this dance, which is only 
a flow march without any high moti- 
ons, but with a great many contortions 
of body and arms.- Thofe who dance 
in the Raban and Cone have high 
gilt caps like fugar-loaves. The dance 
of the Lacone is appropriated to the 
dedication of their temples, when a 
new ftatue of their Sommona-codotn is 
fet up. 


In 
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In many parts of the Eaft, at their 
weddings, in conducing the bride from 
her houfe to the bridegroom’s, as in 
Perfia efpecially, they make ufe of pro-, 
ceflional mufic and dancing. But, in 
the religious ceremonies of the Gen- 
toos, when, at ftated times, they draw 
the triumphal car, in which the image 
of the deity of the feftival is carried, 
the proceffion is intermixed with troops 
of dancers of both fexes, who, pro- 
ceed, in chorus, leaping, dancing, 
and falling into ftrange antics, as the 
proceffion moves along, of which they 

compofe a part ; thefe adapt their gef- 

♦ 

tures and fteps to the founds of various 
inflrum'ents of mufic. 

« 

i 

Confidering withal that the Romans, 
in their mofi: folemn procelfions, as in 
that called the Pompa, whichl have be- 
fore mentioned, in which not only the 

Pirrhic 
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Pirrhic dance was procellionally execu- 
ted, but other dances, in mafquerade, 
'by men who, in their habits, by leap- 
* ing and by feats of agility, reprefented 
latirs, the Sileniy and Faum, and were 
attended by minftrels playing on the flute 
and guitar ; befides which, there were 
Saltan priefts, and Saltan virgins, who fol- 
lowed, in their order, and executed their 
refpedlive religious dances ; it may bear 
a queftion whether not an unpleafing ufe 
might not be made, on the theatres, of 
proceflional dances properly introduced, 
and connected, efpecially in the bur- 
lefque way. In every country, and par- 
ticularly in this, proceffions are efteem- 
ed an agreeable amufement to the eye ; 
and certainly they mufl: receive more 
life and animation from a proper inter- 
mixture of dances, than what a mere 
folemn march can reprefent, where there 
is nothing to amufe but a long train of 

perfonages 
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perfonages ifl various habits, walking 
in parade. I only mention this how- 
ever as a hint not impofiible to be im- 
proved, and reduced into praftice. 

But even, where it might be impro- 
per or ridiculous to think of mixing 

dances with a procellion, though it 
were but in burlefque, which muft, if 
at all, be the preferable way of mixing 
them, the pleafure of thole \yho delight 
in feeing procefeions and pageantry 
exhibited on the theatre, might be 
gratified, without any violence to pro- 
priety, by making them introduftory to 
the dances of the grandeft kind. For 
example ) where a dance in Chinefe 
charadters is intended, a proceffion 
might be previoully brought in, of 
perfonages, of whom the habits, charac- 
tures, and manners might be faithfully 
copied from nature, and from the truth of 

B b things 
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things, and convey to the fpedtator 
a jufter notion of the people from 
which the reprefentation was taken, 
of their drefs and public proceffions, 
than any verbal defcription, or even 
prints or pidures. After which, the 
dance might naturally take place, in 
celebration of the feftival, of which 
the proceffion might be fuppofed the 
occafion. 

In order to give a more diftind: 
idea of, this hint, I have hereto an- 
nexed the print of a Chinefe procef- 
fion taken from the defcription of a 

traveller into that country j by which 
a good compofer would well know 
how to make a proper choice of 
what might be exhibited, and what 
W'as fit to be left out ; efpccially ac- 
cording as the dance fhould be, feri- 
Gus or burlefque. In the laft cafe 


even 
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even the horfes might be reprefented 
by a th'^atrical imitation. And cer- 
.tainly, bringing the perfonages on 
in fuch a regular proceffion at firft, 
would give a better opportunity of 
obferving their drefles, than in the 
huddled, confufed manner of group- 
ing them, that has been fometimes 
pradlifed : to lay nothing of the plea- 
fure afforded to the eye by the pro- 
cellion itfelf. 

. The print annexed reprefents the 
proceffion of a Chinefe Mandarin of 
the firft order. Firft' appear two men 
who ftrike each upon a copper inftru- 
ment called a gongh, refembling a hol- 
low dilh without a border, which ha s 
\ 

pretty much the effedl of a kettle-drum. 

. Follow the enfign-bearers, on whole 
flags ,are writteii in large charadlers 

B b 2 the 
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the Mandarin’s titles of honour. Next 
fourteen ftandards, upon' which ap- 
pear the proper limbols of his office, 
fuch as the dragon, tiger, phoenix, 
flying tortoife, and other winged crea- 
tures of fancy, enablemalically exhi- 
bited. 

I 

f 

Six officers, bearing a ftaff headed 
by an oblong fquare board, raifed 
high, whereon are written in large 
golden charafters the particular qua- 
lities of this Mandarin. 

» , 

Two others , bear, the one a large 
umbrella of yellow filk (the imperial 
color) of three folds, one above the 
other; the other officer carries the 
cafe in ■ which the umbrella is kept. 


Two 'archers on horfeback, at the 
head of /the chief guard : then the 
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guards, armed with large hooks, adorn- 
ed with lilk fringe, in four rows one 
above another ; two other files of men 
in armor, fome bearing maces with 
long handles ; others, maces in the form 
of a hand, or of a ferpent : others, 
equipped with large hammers and 
long hatchets like a crefcent. Other 
guards bearing lharp axes : fome, wea- 
pons like fcythes, only llrait. Soldi- 
ers carrying three-edged halberds. 

« 

« t 

Two porters, carrying a fplendid 
coffer, containing the feal of his of- 
fice. 

Two other men, beating each a 
gongh, which gives notice of the 
Mandarin’s approach. 

Two officers, armed with ftaves, to 
keep off the croud. 


Two 
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- Two mace-bearers with gilt maces 
in the fhape of dragons, and a num- 
ber of officers of juftice, fonie equip- 

e‘d with bamboes, a kind of flat 
cudgels, to give the baftinado : others 
with chains, whips, cutlafles, and 
hangers. 

* < -r . 

Two llandard-bearers, and the cap- 

« 

tain of the guard. 

All this equipage precedes the Man- 
darin or Viceroy, who is carried in 
his chair, furrounded with* pages and 
footmen, having near his perfon an 
officer who carries a large fan in the 

7 

Ihape of a hand-fire-fcreen. 

He is followed by guards,' fomc 

armed with maces, and others with 

long-handled fabres ; after whom come 

0 

feveral enfigns and cornets, with a 

great 
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great number of domeftics on horfe- 
back, every one bearing fbme ne- 
ceflary belonging to the Mandarin : 
as for example, a particular Tartarian 
cap, if the weather fhould oblige 
him to change the one he has on. 

From the above, it may appear, 
what fcope or range a compofer may 
have for the exhibition of proceflions 
and pageantry of other nations, as 
well as of the Chinefe ; in all which, 
nothing is more recommendable than 
adhering, in the reprefentation, as 
much as the limitations of the thea- 
tre, will admit, to the truth of things, 
as they adlually pafs in the coun- 
tries where the fcene is laid ; which 
is but, in faying other words, in this, 
as in every other imitative branch, 

ftrike to nature as clofe as pollible. 

✓ 

IN 
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HE fpirit of dancing prevails. 


almoA beyond imagination, a- 
mong both men and women, in motl 
parts of Africa. It is even more 
than inftind, it is a rage, in fome 
countries of that part of the globe. 

Upon the Gold-coaft elpecially, the 
inhabitants are fo paffionately fond 
of it, that in the midft of their 
hardeft labor, if they hear a perfon 
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fing, or any mufical inftrument plaid, 

they cannot refrain from dancing. 

There are even well attefted fto- 
ries of Ibme Negroes flinging them- 
felves at the feet of an European 
playing on a fiddle, entreating him 
to deflft, unlefs he had a mind to tire 
them to death j it being impoffible for 
them to ceafe dancing, while he con- 
tinued playing. Such is the irrehfti- 
ble paffion for dancing among them. 

With fuch an innate fondnefs for 
this art, one would imagine that chil- 
dren taken from this country, fo 
flrong-made and fo, well-limbed as 
they generally are, and fo finely dif- 
pofed by nature, might, if duly in- 
ftrudled, go great lengths towards pcr- 
fedlion in the art. But I do not re- 
member to have heard that the experi- 
ment 
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ment was ever made upon any of them, 
« 

by fome mafter capable of giving 
them fuch an improvement, as one 
would fuppofe them fufceptible of. ‘ 

V 

Upon the Gold-coaft, there long 
exifted and probably ftill exifts a cuf- 
tom, for the greater part of the in- 
habitants of a town or village to af- 
femble together, moft evenings of the 
year, at the market-place to dance; 
fing, and make merry for an hour 
or two, before bed-time. On this 
occafion, they appear in their beft 
attire. . The women, who come be- 
fore the men, have a number of 
little bells tinkling at their feet. The 
men carry little fans or rather 
whilks in their hand made of the 
tails of elephants and horfes, much 
like the • brulhes ufed to brulh pic- 
tures i only that, theirs are gilt at both 

C c 2 ends. 
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ends. They meet ufually about fun- 

fet. Their mufic confifts of horn-blow- 
ers or trumpeters, drummers, players 
on the flute, and the like ; being placed 
a-part by themfelves. The men and 
women, who compofe the dance, di- 
vide into couples, facing each other, 
as in our country-dances, and forming 
a general dance, fall into many wild 
‘ridiculous poftures, advancing and re- 
treating, leaping, ftamping on the 
ground, bowing their heads, as they 
pafs, to each other, and muttering cer- 
^in words ; then fnapping their fingers, 
fometimes fpeaking loud, at other times 
whifpering, moving now flow, now 
quick, and fhaking their’ fans. 

Artus and Villault add, that they 
flrike each another’s flioulders alter- 
nately with thofe fans ; alfo that the 
women, laying fl:rawrropes in circles on 

the 
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the ground, jump into or dance round 
them } and clicking them up with their 
toes, caft them in the air, catching them 
as they fall with their hands. 

They are ftrangely delighted with 
ihefe gambols ; but do not care to be 
feen at them by ftrangers, who can 
fcarce refrain laughing, and confe- 
quently putting them out of counte- 
nance. 

After an hour or two Ipent in this 
kind of exercile, they retire to their 
refpeftive homes. 

Their dances vary according to times, 
occurrences, and places. Thofe which 
are in honor of their religious feftivals, 
are more grave and ferious. There have 
been fometimes public dances inllituted 
by order of their Kings, as at Abrambo, 

a large 
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a large town in Widaw, where an- 
nually, . for eight days together, there 
reforted a multitude of both fexes from 
all parts of the country. This was 
called the dancing-leafon. To this 
folemnity all came drefled in the heft 
manner, according * to their refpedlive 
ability. The dance was ridiculous 

enough i but it ferved to keep up their 
agility of body. And aiiiidfl: all the 
uncouth barbarifm of their geftures and 
attitudes, nature breaks out into fome 
exprellions of joy, or of the paffions, that 
would not be unworthy of an Euro- 
pean’s obfervation. 

They have alfo their kind of Pirrhic 
dances, which they execute by mock- 
ftirtnilhing in cadence, and ftriking 
on their . targets with their cut- 
lades. 


I have 
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I have already mentioned that it is 
from Africa, the Morefcrdances ori- 
ginally came. But what is ibmewhac 
furprifing, the Portugueze themfclves, 
among whom I will not however in- 
clude the higher ranks of life ih:th^t 
nation, but, at leaft, the number of 
the people who adopted, from the 
Caffrees, or Negroes of their African 
pofleifions, a dance called by them 
LasChegan^as, (Approaches) was lb 
great that the late King of Portugal 
was obliged to prohibit it by a formal 
edidl. The reafon of which was, that 
fome of the motions and geftures had 
fo lafeivious .an air, and were fo con- 
trary to modefty, that the celebrated 
Frey Gafpar, a natural Ion, if I mif- 
take not, of the late King of Portugal, 
reprefented lb efficacioully to his Por- 
tugueze Majefty, the lhame and fcan- 
dal of this dance being any longer fuf- 

' fered. 
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(bred, that it was put down by royal 
authority. Nor was this done without 
occafioning heavy complaints againft 
Prey Gafpart againft whom there were 
lampoons and ballads publickJy fung, 
upon his having ufed his influence tQ 
procure that prohibition. 


I N 
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I N this part of the world, lb lately 
difcovered, nothing is a ftronger 
proof of the univerfality of dancing, 
of its being, in Ihort, rather an human 
inftind:, than an art, than the fondnels 
for dancing every where diffufed over 
this vaft continent. 

Dd In 
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In Brazil, the dancers, whether 
jnen or women, make a point of danc-> 
ing bare-headed. The reafon of this 
is not mentioned : it cannot however 
Jje thought a very ferious one, lince 
nothing can be more comical than their 
geftiires, their contortions of body, ar\d 
the figns they make with the head to 
each other. 

t 

In Mexico, they have alfb their 
, dances and mufic, but in the moft un= 
couth and barbarian ftile. For their 
Amp!^opy they have vvooden drums, 
foixiething in form, pf a kettle-drum, 
with g., kind pf pipe or flageolet, tnade 
of a tipllow cane or reed, but very 
grating to an European ear. It is ob- 
ierved th^y love every thing that makes 
a noife how difagreeable foever the 
found is. They will alfo hum over 
fpnaething like a tunp, when they dance 

Jb • • 

thirty 
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or forty ill a circle, ftretchirig oilt 
their hands, atid layllig thfern bn feacH 
others flioulders. ^’hey ftanlp and 
jump, arid ufe the moft ailtic geftdres 
for feveral hours, till they are heartily 

t 

weary. And one or two of the cbba- 
pany fometimes ftep out of the ring, to 

' « i 

make fport for the reft, by fliowing 

feats of adlivity, throwing, up their 

lances into the air, catching them 

again, bending backwards, and fpring- 

idg forwards with great agility. Theii 

when they are in a violent fweat, from 

this exercife, they ‘will frequently jiiriip 
# ^ * ' * 

into the water, without the leaft bad 

confequences to their health. Their 

women have their dancing arid haufic 

too by themfelves j but never mingle 

ih thofe of the men. 

In Virginia, according to the 
author of the hiftory of that country, 

D d 2 they 
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they have two different kinds of danc- 
ing ; the firft, either fingle, or at the 
moft in fmall companies j or, fecondW 
in great numbers together, but without 
having any regard either to time or 
figure. 

In the firft kind one perfon only 
dances, or two, or three at moft. While 
during their performance, the reft, who 
are feated round them, in a ring, fing 
as loud as they can fcream, and ring 
their little bells. Sometimes the dancers 

4 

themfelves fing, dart terribly threaten- 
ing looks, ftamp their feet upon- the 
ground, and exhibit a thoufand antic 
poftures and grimaces. 

* • • 

In the other dance, confifting of a 

more numerous company of performers, 

the dance is executed round flakes 

’*!**'* . 

fee in the form of a circle, adorned 

, * 

with 
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with fome fculpture, or round about a 
fire, which they light in a convenient 
place. Every one has his little bell, 
his bow and arrow in his hand. 
They alfo cover themfelves wdth leaves, 
and thus equipped, begin their dance. 
Sometimes they fet three young wo- 
men in the midft of the circle. 

4 

In Peru, the manner of dancing 

has fomething very particular. Inftead 

of laying any ftrefs on the motion 
« » 

of the arms, in moft of- their dances, 
their arms hang down, or are wrap- 
ped up in a kind of mantle, fo that 
nothing is feen but the bending of 
the body, and the aftivity of the feet j 
they have however many figure-dan- 
ces, in which they lay afide their cloaks 
or mantles, but the graces they add, 
are rather adiions than geftures. 

The 
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The Peruvian Creolians dance after 
the fame manner, without laying afide 
their long fwords, the point of which 
they contrive to keep up before them 
fo that it may not hinder them froth 
riling, or in coupeeihg, which is Ibme- 
times to luch a degree that it looks 
like’ kneeling. 

V 

They have a dance there, adopted 
from the natives, which they call Za- 
fatdSt (flioes) becaufe in dancing they 
alternately ftrike With the heels and 
toes, taking Ibme fteps, and coupeeihg, 
as they traverfe their ground. 

Among the favages of Norfh-Ame- 
rica, we are told there are various dahces 

p * 

t 

pradifed, fuch as that of the calumet, 
the leaders dance, the war-dance, the 

I < 

marriage-dance, the facrifice-dance, all 
which, relpedlively differ in the move- 
ments. 
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ments, and fome, amidft all the wild- 
nefs of their performance, are not 
without their graces. But the dance 
of the calumet is efteemed the fineft ; 
this is ufed at the reception of rtrangers 
whom they mean to honor, or of 
ambalTadors to them on public oc- 
cafions. This dance is commonly 
fxecuted in an oval figure. 

\ 

The Americans, in fome parts, 
prefcribe this exercife by way of 
phific, in their diftempers : a method 
of treatment, not, it feems unknown 
to the antients : but, in general, their 
motive for dancing, is the fame as 
with the reft of the world, to give de- 
monftrations of joy and welcome to 
their guefts, or to divert themfelves. 
On fome occafions indeed, they make 
them part of the ceremony at their 
aflemblies upon affairs, when even 

their 


J 
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their public debates are preceded by 
dancing, as if they expedled that that 
exercife would roufe their mental fa- 
culties, and clear their heads. The 
war-dance is alfo ufed by them, by 
way of proclamation of war againft 

their enemies. 

, ' 

The foregoing fummary flcetch of 
fome of the various dances, which 
are pradlifed in different parts of 
the globe, and which, to deferibe 
univerfally and minutely, would fill 
whole volumes, may ferve to fhow 
that nature has, in all parts of the 
inhabited world, given to man the 
inftindl of dancing, as well as of 
Ipeaking, or of finging. But it cer- 
tainly depends on the - nations who 
encourage the polite arts, once more 
to carry it up to that pitch of excel- 
lence, of which the hiftory of the 

Greeks 
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Greeks and Romans fhows it to 
have been fufceptible, among the an- 
tients, however the moderns may have 
long fallen (hort of it. There has 
indeed lately appeared a dawning 
hope of its recovery ; which, that it 
may not be fruftrated, is the inte- 
reft of all who wifh well to an in- 
nocent and even ufeful pleafure. 
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A S this branch of the art of dan- 
cing is often mentioned, efpe- 
cially in this country, without a juft 
idea being affixed to it, or any other 
idea than what is vulgarly taken from 
a fpecies of compofitions which are 
fometimes exhibited after the play, on 
the theatre here, (not to mention Sad- 
ler s wells) and go by the name of 
pantomime entertainments ; it may not 
be unacceptable to the reader, my lay- 

£ e 2 inp* 
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ing down before him the true grounds 
and nature of this diverfion, which 
once rnade fb great a figure in the 
theatrical fphere of action. 

And as, on this point, Monfieur 
Cahufac, an ingenious French writer, 
has treated the hiftorical part of it with 
fo much accuracy, that it was hardly 
pofiible to offer any thing- new upon it, 
beyond what he has furnifhed ; and 
that not to make ufe of his'refearches 
would only betray me into a fruitlefs 
affectation jdF originality, I am very 
ready to confefs, that for the beft and 
greatcft part of what I am now going 
to offer upon this fubjeCt I am indebted 
to his production. 

N 

That prodigious perfedtion to which 
the antients carried the pantomime art, 
appeared fo extraordinary to the cele- 
brated 
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brated abbot Du Bos, that, not be 
ing able to contradidl the authorities 
which eftabliih the truth of it, he was 
tempted to confider the art of dancing 
in thofe times as fomething wholly dif- 
ferent from what is at prefent under- 
ftood by dancing. 

The chevalier Ramfay places it allb 
among the loft arts. Both, no doubt, 
grounding their opinion on that defici- 
ency of execution on the modern 
theatres, compared to what is incon- 
teftably tranfmittedto us, by hiftory, of 
the excellence of the anticnt pantomimes. 

But none have .more contributed to 
cftablifli the opinion of the pantomime 
art being an art totally different from 
that of dancing, and not merely an 
improvement of it, as was certainly the 
cafe, than fbme of the profeftbrs of 

the 


/ 
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the art thcmfclves, who even exclaimed 
againft M. Cahufac, for his attempts 
to give jufter notions, and to recom- 
mend the revival of it. 

We are too apt to pronounce upon 
poffibilities from our own meafure of 
. knowledge, or of capacity. Nothing is 
more common than to hear men of a pro- 
feffion declare loudly againft any prac- 
tice attempted to be eftablilhed for the 
improvement of their art, and perempto- 
. rily to aver fuch a praftice being im- 
poftible, for no other reafon than that 
their own ftudy and efforts had not 
been able to procure them the attalnr 
ment of it. In this too they are fe- 
. conded by that croud of fuperficial peo- 
ple who frequent the theatres, and 
who can believe nothing beyond what 
themfelves have feen : any thing above 
the reach of what they are accuftomed 

or 
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or habituated to admire, always ieems 
to them a chimera. 

The reproach of incredulity is com- 
monly made to men of the greateft 
knowledge, becaufe they are not over- 
apt to admit any propofition without 
proof: but this reproach may, with 
more juftice, be ofteneft made to the 
ignorant, who generally rejed:, with- 
out difeuffion, every thing beyond their 
own narrow conception. 

To thefe it may found more than 
llrange; it may appear incredible, that 
on the theatre of Athens, the dance of 
the Eumenides, or Furies, had fo ex- 
preffive a charader, as to ftrike the 
fpedators with irrefiftible terror. The 
Arcepagus itfclf jfliuddered with hor- 
ror and affright ; men grown old in 
the profeffion of arms, trembled ; the 

mul- 
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multitude ran out ; women with child 
mifcarried j people imagined they faw 
in earneft thofe barbarous deities com- 
miflioned with the vengeance of Hea- 
ven, purfue and punilh the crimes of 
the earth. 

This paflage of hiftory is furniftied 
by the fame authors, who tell us, that 
Sophocles was . a genius ; that nothing 
could withftand the eloquence of De- 
mo fthenes ; that Themiftocles was a 
hero ; that Socrates was the wifeft of 
men ; and it was in the time of the mofl: 
famous of the Greeks that even upon thofe 
highly privileged fouls, in fight of ir- 
reproachable witnelTes, the art of 
dancing produced fuch great effedls. 

1 

At Rome, in the beft days of thisart, 
all the fentiments which the dancers ex- 

preflcd, had each a charaiter of truth, , 

fo 
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Co great a power, fnch pathetic energy, 
that the multitude was more than once 
feen hurried away by the illufion, and 
mechanically to take part in the diftc- 
rent emotions prefented to them by the 
animated pidlure with which they were 
ftruck. In the reprefentation of ^Jax 
in a Jrenzyy the fpe6latdrs took fuch 
violent impreflions from the ailing^ 
dancer who reprefented him, that 
they perfedlly broke out, into outcries ; 
ftripped, as it were, to fight, and adlu- 
ally came to blows among each other, 
as if they had caught their rage from 

what was pafiing on the theatre. 

At another time they melted into 

tears at the tender afllidlion of He- ' 

/ 

Cuba. 

# 

And upon whom were thefe lively 
impreffions produced ? Upon the co- 

F f tem« 
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temporaries of Mecenas, of LucullnSy 
Auguftus, Virgil, Pollio ; upon men 
of the moft refined tafte, whofe 
criticifiiT was as fevere as their appro- 
bation honorable ; who never fpared 
their cenfure nor their applaufe, where 
either was due. How, efpecially un- 
der the eyes of Horace, could any thing 
pafs the approbation of the public, unlefs 
under the feal of excellence in point of 
art and good tafte ? Would Auguftus 
have declared himfelf the fpecial patron 
of a kind ,of entertainment that had 
been deficient as to probability and ge- 
nius? Would Mecenas, the proteftor of 
Virgil, and of all the fine arts, have 
been pleafed with a fight that was not 
a ftriking imitation of beautiful nature ? 

The proofs fhown of the perfedtion 
of dancing at Athens, and under the 
reign of Auguftus, being inconteftable; 

It 
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it is plain that 'what now pafTes for the 
art of dancing, is as yet only in its in- 
fancy. To difplay the arms gracefully, ' 
to preferve the equilibrium' in the pofi - 
tions, to form fteps with a liglithefs of 
air to unfold all the fprings of the*, 
body in harmony to the mufic, all thcfe 
points, fufficient to what may be called 
private, or to afTembly-dancing, are 
little .more than the alphabet of the the- 
atrical dances; or of pantomime exe- 

• 

cution. The ftcps and figures are but’ 
the letters and words of this. art. A 
writing-mafter is one who teaches the 
mechanical part of forrning letters. A mere 
dancing-mafter Is an artiil: who teaches 
to form fleps. But the firfl: is not more 
different from what we call a man of 
letters, or a writer ^ than the fecond is 
from what may deferve oh ‘the theatre, 
the name of 'principal dancer. 

F f 2 
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Befides the neceffity of learning his. 
art elementally, a dancer, like a writer, 
Ihould. have a ftile of his own, an 
original ftile : more or lefs valuable, 

according as he can exhibit, . ex- - 
prefs, and paint with elegance a great- 
er or leffer quantity of things admirable, 
agreeable, and ufcful. 

Speech is fcarce more - expreftive, 
than the geftual language. The art of 
painting, which places before our eyes 
the moft pathetic, or the moft gay 
images of human life, compofes them 
of nothing but of attitudes, of politions 
of -the arms, expreffionsof the counte- 
nance, and of all thefe parts dancing is 
comoofed, as well as painting. 

But, as I have before obferved, paint-; 
ing can exprels no inore than an inftant 
of action. Theatrical dancing can ex- 
hibit 
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hibit all the fucceffive inftants it chufes 
to paint. Its march proceeds from pic- 
ture to pifture, to which, motion gives 
life. In painting, life is only imitated j 
in dancing, it is always the reality it- 
felf. 

* 

D ancing is, evidently, in its nature, 
an aftlon upon the theatres ; nothing is 
wanting to it but meaning : it moves to 
. the right, • to the left; it retrogrades, it 
advances, it forms fleps, it delineates 
figures. There is only wanting to all 
this an arrangement of the motions, to . 
furnifli to the eye a theatrical adlion 
upon any fubjed: whatever. 

The hiftory of the art proves that the 
dancers of genius, had no other means 
or afliftance in the world but this to 
exprefs all the human palTions, and the 

pofiibilities 
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poffibilities of it are in all times, the 
very fame. » . . 

Both here, and in France, there 
have been fome of thefe dramatic 
pieces in adlion, by dance, attempted, 
which have been well received by the 

Some years ago, the Dutchefs of 

Maine ordered fimphonies to be gompo- 

fed for the fccne of the fourth ad: 

• « 

of the Horatii ; in which the young 
Horatius kills Camilla. Two dancers, 
one of each fex, reprefented this adion 
at Sceaux ; and their dance painted it 
with all the energy and pathos of which 
it was fufceptible. 

r 

In Italy cfpecially many fubjeds of a 
what may be called low comedy, are very 
naturally exprefied by dancing. In fliort, 
tiicre is hardly any comic adion but 

what 
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what they reprefent upon their theatres, 
if not with perfection, at leaft fatis- 
factorily. And certainly the dance in 
action has the fame fuperiority over 
fheer unmeaning dancing, that a fine 
hiftory-piece has over cutting flowers 
in paper. In the laft there Is little 
more required than mechanical nicety, 
and, at the beft, it affords no great pre- 
tention to merit. But it is only for 
genius to order, diftribute and compofe, 
in the other. A Raphael is allowed to 
take place In the Temple of Fame, by 
a Virgil ; and the art of dancing is ca- 
pable of having its Raphaels too. • Pila- 
des, and Bathillus were painters, and 
great ones, in their way. Picaurefque 
compofition is, not lefs the duty of a 

compofer of dances, than of a pain- 
ter. 


t 


Among 
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Among the antients, that Protheus, 
of whom fabulous hiftory records fuch 
wonders, was only one of their dan- 
cers, who, by the rapidity of his fteps, 
by the flrength of his expreflion, and 
by the employment of the theatrical de- 
ceptions, feemed at every inftant, to 
change his form. The celebrated Em- 
fufa was a female dancer, whofe agility 
was fo prodigious that flie appeared and 
vanifhed like a.lpirit. 

But it was atRome that the Pantomime 

art received its higheft improvement. 

PiladcS born in Cilicia, and Bathillus 

of Alexandria', where the two moft fur- 

prifing gehiufes, who, under the reigns 

of Auguftus Csfar, difplayed their 

talents in their utmoft luftre. The 
firft invented the fole'mn, grave and pa-' 

thetic dances. The compofitions of Ba- 
thillus 
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thillus were in the lively, gay, and 
Iprightly ftile, 

Bathillus had been the Have of Mece- 
nas, who had given him his freedom 
in favor of his talents. Having leen, 
Pilades in Cilicia, he engaged him to 
come to Rome, where he had dilpo- 
fed Mecenas in his favor, who, becom-; 

• ing the declared protedlor of both, 
procured to them the encouragement of 
the Emperor. 

« 

A theatre was built for them : the 
Romans flocked to it, and faw, with 
furprife, a complete tragedy ; all the 
paflions painted with the moft vigorous 
ftrokes of reprefentation : the expofition, 
plot, cataftro|die expreflTed. in the clear- 
efl; and moft pathetic manner, without < 
any other means or afliftence but that of 
dancing, executed to the fimphonics 

G g the 
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the beft adapted, and far fuperlorto 
any that had been before heard in 
Rome. 

ft 

Their furprife was not to end here. 
To this a fecond entertainment fuc- 
ceeded ; in which an ingenious adrion, 
without needing the voice or fpeech, 
prefented all the charafters, all the 
pleafant ftrokes, and humorous pic- 
tures of a good comedy. 

And In both thele kinds, the execu- 
tive talents of Pilades and Bathillus 
correlponded to the boldnefs and beauty 
of the kind of compolitions they had 
ventured to bring on the ftage. 

Pilades efpecially, who was at the 
head of this projedl, . was the moft An- 
gular man that had till then appeared 
on the theatre. His fertile imagina- 
tion 
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tion conftantly fupplied him with, new 
. means of perfedting his art and embel- 
Itdiing his entertainments. Athenaeus 
mentions his having written a book’ 
much edeemed on the depths and 
principles of his art. 

: Before him; fome flutes compofed 
the orcheftra of the Romans. He re- 
inforced it' with all the known inftru- 
ments. He added cborufes of dances 
to his reprefentations, and took care 
that their Heps and figures, ftiould al- 
ways have fome relation or affinity to* 
the principal addon. He provided 
them with drelTes in the higheft tafte ■ 
of propriety, , and omitted nothing 
towards producing, keeping up, and 
puffiing to the higheft pitch, the charm 
of the theatrical illufion. 

G g 2 
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The a<5Uons on' the Rothani theatre's 
were tragic, comic, or’ fatirical ; tlicfc 
laft pretty nearly ahfwering- to. whiat 
we underlland by grotefque or farcical.' : 

4 

0 

Elbpus and Roicius had been, from 
their excellence in declamation, the 
delight and admiration of Rome. But 
on their leaving no'fucceflbrs, to their 
degree of merit j the tafte. for dra- 
matic poetiy which was no longer 
fupported by aftors equal to them, be- 
gan to decline ; and the theatrical dan- 
ces under fuch great mailers as Pilades 
and Bathillus, either by their novelty, 
or by their merit, or by both, made the 
Romans the lefs feel their lofs of thofe 
incomparable adors. The geftual lan- 
guage took place of that which was de- 
claimed } and produced regular pieces 
adled in the three kinds of tragedy, , 
comedy, and farce or grotefque. The 

fpeilators 
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Mediators grew pleafed .with fuch an 
exercife of their underftanding. ^ Steps, 
motions, attitudes, figures, pofitions, 
now were fubftituted to fpeech j and 
there refulted from them an ex- 
preflion fo natural, ' images fo re- 
fembling, a. pathos fo moving, or a 
pleafantry fo agreeable, that people ima- 
gined they heard the adbions they faw. 

» « ♦ • 

TKe geftures alone fupplied the place of 

* 

the fweetnefs of the voice, of the 


energy of fpeech, and of the charms of 
poetry.* . ' 

This 


*Hanc partem Muficae, difciplinse Majores 
mutam nominarunt, qb$ ore claufo loqui- 
tur, ct quibiifdam gefticulationibus facit 
intelligi, quod vix narrante lingua, aut 
fcripturse textu poffit agnofei. 

Cajftod^ var. i. 20. 

Loquaciffimas manus, linguofos digitos,' 
filcntium clamofum, expofitionem tacitam. 

Idem, 


I 
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This kind of entertainment, fo new,, 
though formed upon a ground-work al- 
ready known, planned and executed by 
genius, and adoped with a paflionate 
fondnefs by the Romans, was called 
the Italic dance ; and in the tranfports 
of pleafures it caufed them, they gave 
to the aftors of , it, the title of Panto- 
mimes. This was no more than a live- 
ly, and not at all exagerated expreflion, ' 
of the truth of their adlion, which was 
one continual pi<5lure to the eyes of the 
fpedtators. Their motion, their feet, 
their hands, their arms, were but fo 
many different parts of the pidlure ; 
none of them were to remain idle j but 
all, with propriety, were to concur to 
the formation of that affemblage, from 
. which refult the harmony, and, with 
pardon for the expreflion, the happy' 
all-together of the compolition and per- 
.. formance. A dancer learned from his 

very 
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very name of pantomime, that he could 
be in no efteem in Rome, but ib far as 
.he Ihould be all the aSior. 

And, in fadl, this art was carried to 
a point of perfection hard to believe ; 
but for fuch a number of concurrent 

I 

and authentic teftimonies. 

It appears alfo clearly from hiftory, 

/ 

that this art, in its origin, (lb favored 
by an arbitrary prince, and who alfo 
made fome ufe of it, towards eflablifb- 
ing his defpotifm, nay. even primordi- 
ally introduced by Bathilliis, a flave) 
could no longer prefervc its great ex- 
cellence, than the fpirit of liberty was 
not wholly worn out in the Roman 
breafts ; and, like its other lifter arts, 
gradually decayed and funk under the 
fubfequent emperors'. 


Pilades 
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Pilades gave a memorable inftance of 
the (as yet) unextingullhed ipirit of li- 
berty, when, upon his being baniihed 
Rome, for fome time, by Auguftus 
Cefar, upon account of the diihirbances 
the pantomime parties occaiioned, he 
told him plainly to his face, that he 
was ungrateful for the good his power 
received, by the diverfion to the Ro- 
mans from more ferious thoughts on 
the lofs of their liberty. <* Why do 
not you,” fays he, “ let the people 
“ amufe themfelves with our quarrels?” 

« 

This dancer had fuch great powers 

in all his tragedies, that he could draw 

tears from even thofe of the fpetfta- 
tors the leaft ufed to' the melting 

mood. 

% 

But in truth, the effeft of thefe pan- 
tomimes, in general, was prodigious. 

Tears 
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Tears and fobs interrupted often the re- 
prefen tation of the tragedy of Glaucusy 
in which the pantomime Plancus played 
the principal charadler. 

Bathillus, in painting the amours 
of Leda, never failed of exciting 
the utmoft fenfibility in the Roman 
ladies. 

But what is more furprifing yet, 
Memphivy a Pithagorean philofopher, 
as Athena?us tells us, expreffed, by 
dancing, all the excellence of the phi- 
lofophy of Pithagoras, with more ele- 
gance, more clearnefs and energy, than 
the moft eloquent profeflbr of philofo- 
phy could have done. 

$ 

Upon confidering all this, one is al- 
moft tempted to fay, with M. Cahu- 
fac, ** We have, upon the ftage, ex- 

H h ccllent 
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<< cellent feet, lively legs, admirable 

arms : what a pity it is, that with 
all this we have fo little of the art of 
dancing!** 

Our tragedy and our comedy have an 
extent and duration which are, fupport- 
ed by the charms of fpeech, by the in- 
tereftingnefs of narration, by the vari- 

* I 

ety of the fallies of wit. The adtion 

is divided into adls, each aft into Icenes, 

% 

thefc fcenes fucceflively prefent new 
fituations, and thefe fituations keep up 
the warmth of intereft and attention, 
form the plot, lead to the conclufion 
or unravelment, and prepare it. 

Such muft have been, or fuch muft 
be, (but with more precifion and mark- 
ingnefs) tragedies or comedies repre- 
fented by dancing ; as gefture is fome- • 
thing more marking and fuccinft than 
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Ipeech. There are required-many words 
to exprefs a thought, but one fingle 
motion may paint feveral thoughts, and 
fituations. ■ . , , 

p . * > • 

. • , • r 

In fuch compofitlons, then, made 
to be danced, the theatrical aftion 
muft go forward with the utmoft rapi- 
dity : there muft not begone unmean- 
ing entry, figure, or ftep in^ them. 
Such a piece ought to be a clofe croud- 
ed abftradt of fome excellent written 

dramatic piece. : 

’ * ► 

Dancing, like painting, can . only 
prefent fituations to the eye; and every 

truly theatrical fituation is nothing but 

\ 

a living picture. 

*“ s * 

t 

> 

If a compofer of dances Aould un- 
dertake to reprefent upon -the ftage any 
great action or theatrical fubjedt, he 

H h 2 muft 
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muft begin by making an extradt from 

it, of all the moft pidlurefque lituations. 
No other parts befide thefe can enter 
into his plan ; all the others arc defedt- 
ive or ufelels, ^they can only ernbarras, 
perplex, confound, and render it cold 
and infipid. 

Whereas, if the lituations fucceed 
one another naturally, and in great 
number ; if their being well linked to-' 
gether condudts them with rapidity, 
from the firft fituation to the laft, which 
muft clearly and ftrikingly unravel 
the whole ; the choice is complete, 
and the theatrical effedl will be fure. 

It is that final effedl, of which, in the 

! 

execution, the compofer and performer 
muft never lofe fight. Succeflive 

f 

pidlures muft exhibited, and ani- 
mated with all the exprefllon that can 

refill t 
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rcfult from the impa/fioned motions pf 
the' dance. 

This was doubtlefs the great fecret 
of the art of Pilades, who fo highly 
excelled in his ideas of theatrical ex- 
preflion : this is, perhaps, too for all 
kinds of theatrical compofition, whe- 
tlier to be declaimed, or to be executed 
by dancing, a general rule that is not 
to be flighted. 


One inftance of the regard ihewn by 
Pilades to theatrical propriety is pre- 
ferved to us, and not unworthy of at- 
tention. He had been publickly chal- 
lenged by Hilas, once a pupil of his, to 
reprefent the greatnefsof Agamemnon : 
Hilas [came upon the ftage with buf- 
kins, which, in the nature of ftilts, 
made' him of an artificial height ; in 
con fequence of which he greatly over- 
topped 
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topped the croud of aftors who fur- 
rounded him. This pafled well enough, 
"till Pilades appeared with an air, ftern 
and majeftic. His ferious fteps, his 
arms a-crofs, his motion fometimes 
flow, fometimes animated, with paufes 
full of meaning, his looks now ;fixed on 
the ground, now lifted to heaven, with 
all the attitudes of profound penfivenefs, 
painted flrongly a man taken up with 
great things, which he was meditat- 
ing, weighing, and comparing, with 
all the dignity of kingly importance. 
The fpeftators, ftruck with the juftnefs, 
with the energy and real elevation of fo 
expreffive a portraiture, unanimoully 
adjudged the preference to Pilades, 
who, coolly turning toHilas,faidtohim, 
Toung man^ we had to reprefent a king 
who commanded over tweiity kings : you 
made him tall : I Jhowed him great.'" 


It 
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It was in the reign of Nero, that a 
cinical mock-philofopher, called De- 
metrius, faw, for the firlf time, one 
thefe pantomime compofitions- 
Struck with the truth of the reprefen- 
tation, he could not help expreiling the 
greateft marks of aftonifhment : but 
whether his pride made him feel a fort 
of fliame for the admiration he had 
involuntarily ihewn, or whether natu- 
rally envious and felfifli, he could not 
bear the cruel pain of being forced to 
approve any thing but his own fingula- 
rities ; he attributed to the mufic the 
ftrong impreffion that has been made 
upon him : as, in that reign,afalfephilo- 
fophy very naturally had a greater influ- 
ence than the real, this man was, it 
feems, of confequence enough for the 
managers of the dances to take' notice 
of this partiality, or at leafl: to be 
piqued enough, for their own honor, to 

lay . 
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lay a fcheme for undeceiving him. He 
was once more brought to their theatre, 
and feated in a confpicuous part of the 
houfe, without his having been ac- 
quainted with their intention. 

The orcheftra began : an a£tor opens 
the fcene : on the moment of his en- 
trance, the fimphony ceafes, and the 
reprefentation continues. Without any 
aid but that of the fteps, the pofitions 
of the body, the movements of the 
arms, the piece is performed, in which 
are fucceflively reprefented the amours 
of Mars and Venus, the Sun difcover- 
ing them to the jealous hufband of the 
goddefs, the fnares which he fets for 
his faithlefs fpoufe and her formidable 
gallant, the quick effedl of the trea- 
cherous net, which, while it com- 
, pleats the revenge of Vulcan, only pub- 
lifhes his fliame, the confulion of Ve- 

nus. 
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nus, the rage of Mars, the arch mirth 
of the gods, who came to enjoy the 
fight. 

4 

> 

The whole audience gave to the ex- 
cellence of’ the performance its due ap- 
plaufe, but the Cinic, out of hinafelf, 
could not help crying out, in a tranfport 

of delight No ! this is not a reprefen^ 

tation ; // is thi very thing itfelf"' 

Much about the fame time a dancer 
feprefented the labors of Hercules. He 
retraced in lo true a manner all the dif- 
ferent lituations of that hero, that a 
king of Pontus, then at Rome, and 
who had never feen fuch a light before, 
ealily followed the thread of the ac- 
tion, and charmed with it, alked with 
great earneftnefs of the emperor, that 
he would let him have with him that 
extraordinary dancer, who had made 

’ I i fuch 
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fuch an impreflion upon him. Do 
not, fays he to Nero, be furprifed at 
my requeft. I have for borderers 
upon my kingdom, fome Barbarian 
nations whofe language none of my 
people could underftand, nor they 
learn ours. Such a man as this 
dancer would be an admirable in- 
** terpreter between us.’’ 

It would then furely be a great error 
to imagine, that an habitual dexterity, 
a daily praftice, with their arms, their 

s 

legs and feet, were the only talents 
of thefe pantomime dancers. Their 
execution, without doubt, required all 
thefe advantages of the body in the moft 
eminent degree j but their compolitions 
fuppofed, and indifpenfably implied 
an infinite number of combinations 
which belong intirely to the mind, 
or intelledlual faculties ; as for example, 

efpe- 
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cfpecially ah attentive and judicious dif- 
ccrnment of the moft interefting truths 
of human nature. How extenfive a 
ftudy this exadfs, it is more eafy to 
conceive than to attain. 

I 

And furely there is an evident necef- 
fity for ftudying men, before one can 
undertake to paint or reprefent them. 
It is not till after a profound examina- 
tion of the paffions, that one ought to 
flatter one’s felf with charadterifing 
them purely by the powers of external . 
figns of adtions. All the paffions 
have affinities to each other, which it 
is only for a great juftnefs of under- 
ftanding to feize ; they have ffiades 
that diftinguiffi them, which nothing 
but a nice eye can perceive, and which 
eafily elcape a fuperficial obferver. 

I i 2 
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In fcrious dancing, where the cha- 
rafter of a hero is to be given, there 
are in his aftions, in the courfe of his 

life, certain marking ftrokes, certain in-* 
cidents or extraordinary palTages, which 
are fubjetfts proper for the flage, and 
which muft be feparated from others 
perhaps more brilliant in hiftory, but 
which would infrigidate a theatrical 
compofition. 

In the ftate of dancing of our days, 
the dancers, and even the compofers of 
dances, afpire to little more than the 
mechanical part of their art ; and, in- 
deed, they hardly know any thing be- 
yond that, and cannot in courfe, culti- 
vate what they have no conception, 
of. 


When M. Cahufac wrote, he ob- 
ferved that this was fufficient for the 

Ipedlators 


■/ 
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fpedlators, who required nothing more 
than a brilliant execution from the dan- 
cers in the old track of fteps and ca- 
pers j and this is, in faft, true of the 

» 

greater number now. But lately, the 
tafte for dances of aftion, animated 
with meaning and conveying the idea 
of feme fable or fubjeit, has begun to 
gain ground. People are lefs tired 
with a dance, in which the underftand- 
ing is exercifed, without the fatigue of 
perplexity, than by merely feeing a 
fucceflion of lively fteps, and cabriols, 
however well executed ; which, in 
- point of merit, bear no more propor- 
tion to that of a well-compofed dance, 
than a tirefome repetition of vignettes, 
of head-pieces and tail-pieces, would 
do to the gravings of hiftorical pieces 
after a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, or 
a Correggio.- 
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As hitherto the compofer of the dan- 
ces of a&ion, have not been able to re- 
cover that height of perfedlion to 
which the antient pantomimes carried 
their art ; the moft that any compofers 
could do, I mean with fuccefs, (for 
there have been fome attempts made, 
that, for want of a proper plan and exe- 
cution, failed,) was to furnifh certain 
dances, in the nature oipoemefti or fmall 
dramatic poems, which, where the fub-- 
je£l of aftion has been clearly and intel- 
ligibly executed, have ever been re- 
ceived with the moft encouraging ap- 
. plaufe by the public. 

And here the ingenious author to 
whom I am fo much obliged in this 
chapter, furniflies me with rules of 
compofition for the dances of action, 
which can hardly be too much recom- 
mended. 

All 
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' All theatrical compofitions ought to 
have three effential parts. 

By a lively dialogue, in a piece made 
to be fpoken, or by an incident dex- 
troufly introduced in one made for a 
dance in adtion, the fpedlator is to be 
prepared for the fubjedt that is to be re- 
prefented, and to have fome acquain- 
tance of the charadler, quality, and 
manners of the perfons of the drama ; 
this is what is called the expojition. 

% 

The circumftances, the obftacles 
which arife our of the ground-work of 
the fubjeft, embroil it, and retard its 
march without flopping it. A fort of 
embarrafment forms itfelf out of the 
aftions of the charadlers, which per- 
plexes the curiofity of the fpedlators, from 
whofe even guefs-work, the manner 
how all is to be ultimately unravelled is 

to 
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to be kept as great a fecret as poffible : 
and this embarrafment is what is cal- 
led the plot. 

From this embarrafment, one fees 
fucceffively break forth lights, the 
more unexpefted, the better. They 
unfold the adtion, and condudt it by 
infenfible degrees to an ingenious con- 
clufion : this is what is called the un* 
ravelment. 

If any of thefe three parts is defeft- 
ive, the. theatrical merit is imperfeeft. 
If they are all three in due proportion, 
the aftion is cofnplete, and the charm 
of the reprefentation is infallible. 

As the theatrical dance then is a re- 
prefentation, it muft be formed of thefe 
three eflentially conftitutive parts. Thus 

it will be more or lefs perfedl, accord- 
ing 
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ing as its expofitlon fhall be more or lefs 
clear, its plot more or lefs ingeni- 
ous, its unravelment more or lefs ftrik- 
ing. 

But this divifion is not the only one 
that fliould be known and pradlifed. 
A dramatic work is commonly com- 
pofed of five or few’er a6ls ; and an adt 
is compofed of feenes in dialogue or 
foliloquy. Now every adt, every feene, 
fliould have, fubordinately, its expo- 
fitlon, its plot, and its unravelment, 
juft as the total of the piece has, of 
which they are the parts. 

1 4 

So ought alio every reprelentatlon in 
dancing to have thofe three parts, which 
conftitute every thing that is action. 
WitJiout their union, there is no adlion 
that is perfect : a fault in one of thofe' 
parts will have a' bad effea on the 

K k . others '; 
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others j the chain is broke j the pifture# 
whatever beauty it may have in other 
refpedls, is without any theatrical 
merit. . 

Befides thefe general laws of the 
theatre, which are in common to thofe 
compofitions of dances, that are to 
be executed on it, they are fubjedted 
to other particular rules, which are de- 
rived from the primitive principles of 
the art. 

As the art of dancing eflentially con- 
fifts in painting bygeftures and attitudes, 
there is nothing of what would be re- 
jedted by a painter of good tafte, that 
the dancer can admit; and, confequen- 
tially, every thing that fuch a painter 
would chufe, ought to be laid hold of, 
diftributed, and properly placed in a 
dance of adtion. 


Here 


.4 
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Here, on this point, recurs that 
never too often repeated rule, as infal- 
lible as it is plain : let naturcy in every 
thingy be the guide of art ; and let arty 
in every thingy aim at imitating na- 
ture : a rule this, than which there is 
not one more trite, more hackneyed in 
the theory, nor lefs regarded in the 
praftice. 




Nature then being always Nature, 
always invariable in her operations and 
produAions j there is no falfe conclufi- 
on, nor {training inferences, in aver- 
ing, that the art of dancing could not 
but be a great gainer by a revival of the 
tafte of the antients for the pantomime 
branch ; which, upon the theatre, con- 
verted a tranfient flalhy amufement of 
the eye, into a rational or fenlible en- 
tertainment, and made of dancers, 
who are otherwife, a mere mechani- 

K k 2 cal 
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cal compofition.of feet, legs, and arms, 
without fpirit or meaning, artifts form- 
ed to paint with the moll: pathetic ex- 
preflion, the moll: ftriking fituations of 

human nature: I am not afraid of uling 

• • 

here the term of the moll pathetic ex- 
prclTion, injurioully to the great power 
of theatrical declamation ; becaufe the 
oreat elfedl and charm of the mo- 

C> 

ment is, evidently, the more likely 
to be produced by attitudes or gellures 
alone, unfeconded by the voices for that 
the pleafure of the fpeeSator will have 
been the greater for the quicknefs 
-of his apprehenlion not having needed 
that help to underlland the meaning of . 
them. And this is fo true of the force 
of impreffion depending on that part 
of bodily eloquence, that even in ora- 
tory, aftion was, by one of the great- 
eft judges of that art, pronounced to 
be the moft elTential part of it. 

This 
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. This may be, perhaps, an exaggera- 
tion : but when people refort to a 
theatre to unbend, or relax, they will 
hardly think their pleafure taftelelly dl- 
verfified by a fine pantomime execution 
of a dramatic compofition, to the per- 
fedlionof which, poetry, mufic, painting, 
decomtion, and machinery will have 
aU' contributed their rcfpedtive con- 
tingents. 

For the fubjecSs of thefe poetical 
dances, the compofer will undoubtedly 
find thofe which are the moft likely to 
pleafe, in' fabulous hiftory, el^cially 
for the ferious, or pathetic ftile. This 
we find was the great refource of the 
antients, who had, in that point, a 
confiderable advantage, from which 
the moderns are excluded, by the an- 
tient mithology having loft that effedl, 
and warmth of intereft, which ac- 

com- 
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companied all tranfaftions taken from 
it by their poets, and brought upon 
the theatre. The heroes of antiquity, 
the marvellous of their deities, and 
tlie hiftories of their amours, or of their 
exploits, can never make the fame im- 
preflTion on the moderns fo thoroughly dif- 
fering in manners and ways of think- 
ing, from thofe, to whom fuch ex- 
hibitions were a kind of domeftic, 
and even religious remembrancers. The 
Ipeftators of thofe times were more 
at home to what they faw reprefented 
upon their theatres ; the ground-work 
of the fable reprefented to the audi- 
ence being generally foreknown, con- 
tributed greatly to the quicknefs of 
their apprehenlion ; and its. being 
part of their received theology, and 
often of the hiftory of their own coun- 
try, procured it the more favorable at- 
tention. 


The 
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The greateft part of thefe advantages 
arc wanting in the employment of 
thefe lidUons among the moderns ; and 
to which however they are, in fome 
meafure, compelled to have recourfc, 
for want of theatrical fubjedls ftriking- 
enough to be agreeably thrown into a 
dance 5 by which I do not mean to 
exclude all fubjefts that have not thofe 
poetical fiftions of Greek and Roman 
antiquity for a bafis ; on the contrary, 
it might juftly pafs for a barrennefs of 
invention, the being reduced conftantly 
to borrow from them, but purely to 
point out a treafure, ever open to the 
artift who (hall know how to make 
a feledtion with judgment and tafte : 
always remembering, that the more 
univerfally the fable is foreknown, the 
more eafy will the talk be of rendering 
it intelligible in the execution. 

There 
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There are, doubtlefs, fome parts of* 
the ant lent mithology fo obfcure, and 
fo little known, that any plan taken 
from them, would, to the generality of 
the Ipeftators, be as great a novelty, 
as if the compofer had himfelf invent- 
ed the fubjcdl. There are others ^gain 
of which all the intereft is entirely an-' 
liquated and exploded. 

As to the pieces of compofition In 
the comic vein, there is nothing like 
taking the fubjedt of them from the 
moft agreeable and the moft marking oc- 
currences 'in real, current life; and 
the flronger they are of the manners 
and pradlice of the times, the nearer 
they will feem to the truth of nature, 
and the furer at oiice to be underftood, 
and to have a pleafing effedf . 


And 
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And here I fhall take the liberty of 
concluding with offering two irftances 
of. poetic dances ; the one in the fe- 
riojus, the other in the comic vein, which 
are furnifhcd rather as hints of the im- 
provable nature of fuch compofitions, 
than in the leaft meant for models of 
them. 


The firfl; has for title, 

Venus and Adonis. 

* « 

The decoration reprefents a wood 

interfered by feveral walks, which 
form an agreeable perlpeftive of dif- 
tances. At the bottom of the theatre, 
and in the middle, there is a grand walk, 
terminated by a fmall mount, on the 
Aimmit of which is feen a colonnade, 
that forms the periftile of a temple. 

L 1 ■ Venus, 
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Venus, preceded by the Graces and 
feveral nimphs, comes out of the 
temple, defccnds the mount, and ad- 
vances to the front of the wood j the 
fimphony to be the moft agreeable and 
melodious imaginable, to announce 

the arrival of the goddefs of love. 

% 

I 

The Graces and the nimphs open the 
adlion, and by their geftures and fteps, 
exprefs their endeavour to /both the imr 
patience of Venus on the abfence of 
Adonis, The agitation in which fhc 
is, ought to be painted on her counte- 
nance, and expreffed by the difeom- 
pofure of her fteps, marking her an- 
xiety and defire of feeing her lover. 

The found of the chacc is heard, 
which betokens the approach of Adonis. 
Joy breaks forth in the eyes, the gef- 
turcs, and fteps of Venus and her train. 

Adonis, 
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• Adonis, followed by feveral hunters, 
enters through one of the fide-walks of 
the wood. Venus runs to meet him, 
and feems to chide him for having been 
lb long away. He Ihows her the head 
of a Hag, which he has killed, and 
which is carried, as in triumph, upon 
a hunting-pole, by one of the hunters j 
and offers it, as the fruit of his chace, 
in homage to the goddefs, who is 
prefently appealed, and gracioufly re- 
ceives his offering. Thefe two lovers 
then exprefs in a pas-de-deux, their 
mutual latisfaAion. 

The hunters mix with the Graces and 
nimphs, and form a dance which cha- 
ra£):erifes their harmony. 

Soon a noify fimphony, of military 
inftrumental mufic, gives warning of 
the arrival of Mars. Venus, Adonis, 

L 1 2 the 
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the Graces, the nimphs, and hunters, 
fliow figns of uncalinefs and terror* 

I ' / ' • 

Mars, followed by fcveral warriors, 

^ * 

enters precipitately through a walk op- 
pofitc to that by which Adonis and the’ 
hunters came. Venus feparates from 
Adonis, having infifted on his getting 
out of the way of the formidable god 
of war. He withdraws with his train 
by the fame way as' he came. Mars, 
inraged with jealoufy, makes a fliew of 
going to purfue Adonis. Venus Hops 
him, and employs, in her foothing 
and carelTes, all the ufual arts of ap- 
pealing and blinding a jealous lover. 

^ 

She prevails at length, ' not only to dif- 
fipate his pallioni but to make him* be- 
lieve himfelf in the wrong • for ^ having 
been jealous. 


The 
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The warriors addrels themfelves to 
the Graces and nimphs, and form to- 
gether a dance expreflive of a fort of 
reconciliation ; after which Mars and 
his train return by the.fame way as they 
came. 

* t , 

• ’ J ' 

Venus, the. Graces, I and the. nimphs, 
fee them go, and when they are. got a 
little.diftance from them, teftify their fa- 
tisfa<^ion at having got fo well over 

this interruption. 

* * ' 

Adonis returns alone : Venus fprings. 
tp meet him, and gives him, to under- 
Hand that he has now nothing to fear i 

that Mars will not return in hafte. 

' * / • 

I 

* * ' * ^ . 

In the fame walk from which Adonis 

came, the hunters of his train are feen 
purfuing a wild boar, that tries to efcape 
juft by where the Graces and the nimphs 

are. 
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arc, who, in their fright, attempt to 
fly from him : but he is already fo near 
fliem, that they do not know how to 
avoid him. Adonis runs haflily to pierce 
the boar with his javelin j but the boar . 
gets him himfelf down. The hunters 
arrive at that inflant, and kill the boar j 
but Adonis is neverthelefs mortally 
wounded, and expires. 

^ < • 

Here it is that the niuiic and the 
dance are to difplay their refpetftivc 
powers ; the one ' by the moft plain- 
tive mournful founds j the other by 
geftures and fteps in which grief and 
delpair are llrongly charadleriledi ought 
to exprefs the profound affe€lion into 
which Venus is plunged, and the'fhare 
the Graces, the nimphs, and the hun- 

» 

ters take in iu 


Venus 
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Venus appears to implore the aid of 
all the gods, to reftore her lover to 
her. She bathes him with her tears, 
and thofe precious tears have fuch a 
virtue, that Adonis appears all of a 
ilidden transformed into an anemony 
or wind-flower. 

The Graces and the nimphs exprels 
their furprife ; but the aftonilhment of 
the hunters fhould be yet more ftrongly 
marked. 

Venus herfelf is not the more com- 
forted by this metamorphofis. A 
flower cannot well fupply the place of 
her lover. She turns then her eyes to- 
wards the earth, and feems to invoke 

the power of fome deity inhabitant of 
its bowels. 


The 
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, ' r . * • , " . 

The flower difappearsj the earth 
opens, and Proferpine rlfes’ out of it, 
fitting., on a chariot drawn by black 
horfes, and having at her fide Adonis 

jeftored to lif?* ’ . 

> > * - . . 

4 A 

It is natural to imagine the -joy that 
is at this to be exprelTed, by the fim- 
phony, by the geftures, and .fteps of 
of Venus, of the Graces, the nimp^, 

. 4 w 

and hunters. 

« « * 

A •* • 

Proferpine, getting out of her cha- 
riot, holding Adonis by the hand, pre- 
fents him to Venus. A pas-de-trois o.r 
trio-dance follows, in which the joy 

* f • 

of the two lovers at feeing one another 
again is to be chara<SerIled by all the 
expreflion, and . all the graces of the 
moft pleafing dance, while Proferpine 
teftifies her fatisfadion at having pro- 
duced the re-union : after, which, Ihe 
■ ' . gets 
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gets into her chariot, and re-defcends 
into the earth. 

The Graces, the nimphs, and hun- 
ters, exprefs how highly they- are 
charmed at ieeing Adonis again ; Ve- 
nus and Adonis form ^ pas-de-deuxy or 
duet-dance,, in which the Goddofs 
takes off' her girdle or cejiiis,. and puts - 
it upon Adonis, in the way of a (houl- 
der-belt, or as now the ribbons of 
moft orders of knight-hood are worn, 
which is to him a fimbol of immor- 
tality. 

The Graces and nimphs teftify to 
Adonis how pleafed they are to fee 
him received into the number of the 
demi-gods : the hunters pay their 

homage to him, and the whole con- 
cludes by a general country-dance. 


M ra 
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♦ 

The other fpccimen has for title, • 

The Coquette Punished. 

The decoration reprefents a delicious 
garden, in which there are feveral 
compartments, feparated by canals and 
jet-d’eaux. This fcenery - fliould ex- 
hibit the profpedl of at once a pleafure- 
garden, and a fruit-one. 

In the bottom of this perfpedlivc, 
there appear feveral gardeners bulled, 
fome in pruning the hedges, others in 
fowing and' planting : more towards 

the front are feen, fome women at 
work, tying up the flowers, or clean- 
ing them from pernicious leaves j 
others fctting roots in vafes. All this 
forms the fcehical picture at the draw- 
ing up the curtain. 
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A fimphony mixed with the moft 
rural inftruments of mufic, begins 
with foft and foothing airs. 

One of the female gardeners, more 
fhowiftily drefled than the others, and 
who is employed upon fome neceflary 
talk about the flower-vafes, feems 
however more attentive to the admir- 
ing the flowers, than to do her work : 
and as Ihe is Handing near a canal, 
Ihe is, when Ihe imagines none are 
taking notice of her, looking at her 

t 

figure in the watery mirror, admiring 
herfelf, and adjufting her drefs.’ 
Though Ihe does all this by Health, 
her companions remark her coquettry, 
make figns to each other, and point 
her out to the gardeners, who join the 
laugh at her, without the coquet’s per- 
ceiving it, who is too much taken up 
with herfelf. 
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The fimphony fliould exprefs by the 
founds, as nearly as pofiiblc, the 
mockery and burfts of laughter from 
the reft of the gardeners. 

The coquet is fadly tempted to gather 
fome of the flowers for her own ufe, - 
but dares not. In the moment that (he 
is cxpreffing the greateft mind for it, 
enters a gardener, who is not one of 
thofe employed at work, and who 
makes up. to her, fhows her a fine nofe- 
gay, and fignifieS' to her that he is 
come on purpofe to offer it her. The 
coquet immediately leaves off her work; 
and this pas-de-deux begins by all the 
little grimaces and falfe coynefs that the 
coquette oppofes to her acceptance of 
the nofegay, but which at the fame 
time only the more betray the mind (he 
has for it. The gardener keeps pref- 
fing her to receive it. Her companions, 

curious 
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curious to fee how this will end, ad- 
vance little by little towards them : 
the gardeners' follow them ; and all 
furrounding the coquette and her fwain, 
form a dance, in which the men feem 

to excite the lover not to take a denial, 

. » 

and the women want to engage the co- 
quette to receive the nofegay ; but all . 
this, with a bantering air : at length . 
the coquette accepts it, flicks fome of 
the flowers in her hair, and the refl in 
her bofom. Her companions and the 
gardeners, fhew by their figns, that 
they ‘were very fure flie would take 
the nofegay and . return to their, 
work. 

Another gardener now enters, on 
the fide oppofite to that on which 
the firfl came, and advancing with an 
air of gaiety, prefents to the coquette, a 
. fmall bafket of fine fruit. In this />as- 

dc’^troiSf 
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de-trols, flie a-frefti makes a great 
many faces, about whether fhe will 
take the fruit or not. The fwain 
of the nofegay expreffes his vexation at 
the intervention of this rival, but the co- 
quette manages fo well that fhe pacifies 
his jealouly, and accepts the other’s 
balket of fruit, which fhe hangs upon • 
her arm. The gardeners do hot quit 
their work, but they give to under- 
fland by fhrewd figns, what they think 

of the coquette’s game. 

♦ ♦ 

It Is eafy to conceive, that the com- 
pofer of this mufic will, in. the airs 
made for the pas-^de-deux^ and pas-de-^ * 
trois^ pay attention to the difterent 
affedtions that are to be charadlerifed 
by the dance. 

While the gardener who brought 
the nofegay, and the other who pre- 

fcnted 
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Icnted the fruit, and the coquette, are 
all feemingly in good harmony, enters 
a third gardener, gallantly drelTed, of 
a moft engaging figure, having in his 
hands fome pink-and-filver ribbons. 

* ' % 

The fimphony ftiould announce the 
arrival of this amiable gardener, by 
an air all expreflive of brifknefs and 
gay gallantry. 

The gallant gardener approaches the 
coquette, and fliews her thofe glittering 
ribbons, which at once catch her eye, 
and give her a violent longing for them. 
This new-comer takes notice of the 
flowers in herh/ir and bofom, andof the 
fruit-balket hung upon her arm. He 
gives her plainly to underftand that fhe 
muft return all this to his rivals, if flie 
has a»mind to have the ribbons. Thefe 
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begin to exprefe their refentment j but 
the coquette is fo tranfported with the 
pleafure of bedizening herfelf with thofe 
ribbons, that no regard can with-hold 
her : Ihe returns the -flowers to the 
one, and the fruit to the other, and 
takes the ribbons. The two gardeners, 
who fee thetnfelves flighted in this 
manner, threaten him who has given 
the ribbons, and throw themfelves into 
attitudes of falling upon him j at which 
he puts on a refolute look, and does 
not feem to fear them. Her com- 
panions and the gardeners leave their - 
work, and advance fome fteps for- 
wards, being curious to fee how the • 
fccne will end. 

The fimphony' fliould here exprefs, 
by different airs, the refentment of the 

two 
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two firft fwains. and the refentment of 

A.RT Q FjD A-N/e-I N G. 289 
the pliant gardener. 

two. firft fwains, and the refentmenf of 

the-j^Jai^jo^^f^trfes her heft arts to 
pacify the two angry gardeners ; but it 

Pflaferih%fi»'Sr8 takM 

liSflfeftt ailHrftrc <lk^r«8fee< ' 
r«tt®3^ MBS»,naifeF^&¥^ is 

ift hit 

ft)mid£Ogaiide&9',W!lHii^l^,th¥^^r 
^fi^^fatenedijaiinagfebf whiplf tt^'eilt^^i^ 
^§,9£ri&e^ac«f^Bfe^te^^n 

gate igpte^e ^3 

prevent their hurting him, difcovers the 
tender regard £he has for him. 
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The two others, in refpedt to this 
charming girl, dare not proceed; bu(, 
they give her to underftand that the 
coquette has been fo. bafe as to return 
the dowers to the one, and the fruit 
to the other, .that {he might get . the 
ribbons from the gardener whom. {he . 
is protediing from their juft refentment. 

At this the olFendcd fair one ex- 
preiTes to her lover her indignation^ 
but does not the lefs for that make the 
others feniible that {he will not fuller - 
them to hurt him. She fnatches next^ 
from the coquette, the ribbons^. 
The whole company round teftify th^ir" 

I 

approbation of what {he has done, 
even the two gardeners, who were, 
the moment before, fo angry, burft out 
a-laughing for joy, to. fee. the coquette 
fo well puniftied, being now left 
without flowers, fruit, or ribbons ; at 

which 


J 
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which fhe withdraws, overwhelmed 
with confufion, and with the loud 
laugh and rallying geftures of. her 
companions and the other gardeners. 

V • * 

The gay gardener, vexed at having 
been furprifed by his miftrefs, in an a6t 
of gallantry to another woman, wants 
to pafs it off to her as merely a fcheme 
to amufe himfclf, and to laugh at the 
coquette. At firft Ihe will- not hear 
him } Ihe treads the ribbons under her 
feet, and is going away in a paflion. 
He ftops her, > and entreats her forgive- 
nefs with an air fo moving and pene- 
trated, that, little by Jittle, Ihe is dif- 
armed of her anger, and pardons him, 
in fign of which Ihe gives him her 
hand. 

There is no need of fpecifying here 
what the dance in atStion, • accompanied 

by 
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by the mufic, Ihould exprels in this 
rriRffl OxTdbSriBtis&c. 

by the mufic, fhould exprefe in this fas- 
de-d 7 uS^% ga|^? 0 Sr§bvW«a and women, 
teftify their rejoicing at: this re- 

• cqpfiyi^i9H€n8wi 

their rejoicing at this re- 
conciliation, and the dance^ Kecornes 
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